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There was no room for her in the car. 
There was a mother in it, 

And five children, 

And the driver. 


There was no room in the car. 

In any case she had lived 

Six years beyond her span. 

The children must have their mother. 
She was nobody’s mother, 

Since the last war, that is. 

She was nobody’s wife, 

That is, since the last war. 

She gave then all that she had ; 
Now, she had only herself to give, 
At seventy-six, and alone. 


All that was left to her 

From the last war 

Was a generous spirit. 

(The children must have their mother.) 
She stepped from the running board; 
And the overloaded car 

Started for Paris. 
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The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
aith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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FORWARD TOGETHER IN JAPAN 


HE last public report by the Interna- 
tional Church Extension Board was 
made at the Washington Convention, at 
which time it was explained that Rev. 
Darley Downs, secretary of the American 
Board Congregational interests in Japan 
and principal of the Tokyo Language 
School, was supervising our work in Japan 
and Korea. As the International Church 
Extension Board had been unable to find 
anyone already prepared to go to Japan to 
take charge of our work, it was voted to 


continue this arrangement until someone 


could be found. 

The Board’s efforts to find a solution to 
the problem resulted in inviting Rev. and 
Mrs. Clifford R. Stetson to its April meet- 
ing in the hope that they could be per- 
suaded to return to Japan for another 
period of service. After careful consid- 
eration -the Stetsons found that family 
relationships and obligations made accept- 
ance of the Board’s invitation impossible. 
Further search has led the Board to the 
conclusion that persons equipped to per- 
form the type of service needed in Japan 
are not available in the Universalist fellow- 
ship at the present time. 

In the meantime the Japanese Govern- 
ment has passed a new religious law which 
states that each church shall register with 
the government, either under a recognized 
denomination or as a member of an asso- 
ciation of independent churches. We are 
informed that this association of inde- 
pendent churches is under the control of a 
well-known fundamentalist. The religious 
law also states that no denominational 
group will be recognized as such which has 
fewer than fifty churches. We have only 
two churches in Japan, which means that 
the Japanese Universalist group is not 
recognized as a denomination. 

One of two decisions was forced upon 
the Universalist Mission Council, namely 
go into the fundamentalist group or if 
possible unite with a liberal body such as 
the Kumiai Church, which is the Japanese 
Congregational Church. The Universalist 
Mission Council in Japan and the churches 
themselves voted to affiliate with the 
Kumiai Church. Miss Ruth G. Downing 
writes, ‘“We look forward to/carrying on 
our Universalist tradition of service in this 
broader field, and have faith that the 
merger will make no difference in the in- 
terest and loyalty of support given us by 
the Universalist Church of America.’’ The 
International Church Extension Board 
has approved the action. The building 
used by the Central Church in Tokyo will 
be used by the merged congregation and 
also for neighborhood and student work 
under Universalist auspices as needed. 
Definite financial assistance was also 
agreed upon. 

In the face of difficulties in this fiftieth 
year of our Japanese project the Board 
has made the following plans for a five- 
year period. 


1. We propose to continue to contribute 
to the support of our two churches. 

2. We will contribute toward the salary 
of the new worker of the Blackmer Home 
staff. 

3. We shall assist in the preparation of 
a Universalist worker for future leadership ° 
in Japan. 

4. We shall make additional contribu- 
tions to the Sewing School in Korea for 
needed improvements and expansion. 

5. We shall adopt an additional service 
project in Japan after investigating the 
needs. 

John M. Ratcliff, 
Roger F. Etz, 

Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, 
Mrs. George H. Ball, 
Dana E. Kloizle, 
Robert M. Rice, 


The International Church Extension Board. 


* * 


HELP RENOVATE THE POTTER 
HOMESTEAD 


Official announcement has been made of 
the launching of the campaign by the Mur- 
ray Grove Young People’s Association to 
raise $3,500 to renovate and restore the 
old Potter House at Murray Grove. 

Letters are being mailed and active 
solicitation begun, and Universalists every- 
where are asked to do their part, large or 
small, in the job of putting this priceless. 
treasure of the denomination into first- 
class condition. 

The campaign is under the direction of 
Arthur Olson, 68 Maple Avenue, Danbury, 
Conn. Mr. Olson is president of the 
Murray Grove Young People’s Association. 

The last time that the Potter House was 
restored and renovated was about 35 years 
ago. There has been some sagging of the 
walls; the roof, of course, needs replace- 
ment; new sideboarding is needed, and the 
interior needs papering and painting and 
some carpentry work. It is felt that if 
$3,500 can be raised, a thoroughly credit- 
able job can be done and the house will be 
in fine condition for at least another third 
of a century. 

The Potter House is now about 200 years 
old. In a region where forest fire is ram- 
pant each year, a miracle has saved it. The 
Association has cleared and kept clear the 
fields surrounding and has kept the house 
tenanted. It is felt that a fire-resistant 
roof and asbestos siding is the least that 
can be done now to further its preserva- 
tion. A capable new tenant has gone in this 
year; the Murray Grove Association has 
spent about $350 to get him started. 
Formerly on W. P. A., he has shown a 
tremendous interest in cultivating the farm 
and caring for the house in the eight months 
he has been there. Visitors to Murray 
Grove this year will find the place well 
cleaned up, cared for, and in charge of 
a well-spoken, intelligent man, one who 
takes a real interest in the history and 

(Continued on page 578) 
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“TO ALL UNIVERSALISTS’”’ 


HAT was a stirring message which we published 
on the cover page of The Christian Leader last 
week, addressed ‘“‘To All Universalists.” It 

Was an appeal to us to recognize the tragedy and 
pathos of these momentous weeks through which we 
are passing, and to contribute promptly and generously 
to the call of the American Red Cross for twenty mil- 
lion dollars to be used in emergency war relief work. 
The message was authorized by the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention at its recent 
meeting in Boston. 

It was signed by Louis Annin Ames, president, 
Robert Cummins, General Superintendent, John M. 
Ratcliff, secretary, and also by Madelyn H. Wood, 
president of the Association of Universalist Women, 
Max A. Kapp, president of the General Sunday School 
Association, Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., president of the 
Young People’s Christian Union, and Cornelius 
A. Parker, president of the Universalist Publishing 
House. 

The message also recognized the need of work to 
be done by church groups. Many of our churches 
already have such groups. Three different groups meet 
weekly in the Universalist National Memorial Church 
in Washington, to work for the suffering and helpless. 

The message called upon us to co-operate with 
the Work Production program of the American Red 
Cross. 

To bear witness to their own sense of responsi- 
bility and to their own belief in the duty of Univer- 
salists, the Board of Trustees appropriated one 
thousand dollars for the war relief work of the Red 
Cross. 

The Board authorized the president and the Gen- 
eral Superintendent to appoint a small working com- 
mittee to represent the denomination. This com- 
mittee is authorized to take such action in behalf of 
the Universalist Church as the emergency situation 
may call for. 

The members of that committee will be an- 
nounced in our next issue. 

The Board has dealt with this matter in a wise 
as well as an unselfish spirit. It cherishes no wild am- 
bition to build a Universalist relief organization or to 
duplicate machinery already in existence. It pro- 
poses simply to ask Universalists to strain every nerve 
to help masses of people much like our own people 
who are in a desperate plight. It creates an agency 
that will be informed and ready to lay before our 
people “‘tomorrow”’ other things that tomorrow will 
reveal to us. What it all means is that the Univer- 
salist Church does not propose to sit back and do 
little or nothing! It is going to get actively into the 


fight to roll back starvation, pestilence, and other 
calamity, and to save men, women and children for 
the work of a new and better world. 

* * 


THE PUBLISHING HOUSE TRUSTEES 


E were cheered by the annual meeting of the 
trustees of the Universalist Publishing House, 
in Boston, June 5. There was a spirit of 

determination and confidence stronger than in any 
other church gathering that we have attended in re- 
cent months. 

The deficit has come down steadily in the past 
four years. More help for the important work of the 
Universalist Publishing House has come from individ- 
uals, from State Conventions and from the General 
Convention. The business affairs of the corporation 
are in good shape, astonishingly good when we con- 
sider the times. There is plenty of work ahead in order 
to keep them good, but there are workers ready. 

But at this meeting, largely through the addresses 
of Doctor Lalone, manager, and Mr. Parker, presi- 
dent, there came to the trustees a clearer under- 
standing of the importance of the printed word in 
buttressing our Christian ideals. 

In the world crisis there is not only an attack upon 
systems of government and economics, but upon re- 
ligious faith and morals. The ideas that we hold most 
tenaciously are repudiated and ridiculed by the 
Nazis. Where they control, the Church has become 
merely an appendage of the government. Their 
totalitarianism is the antithesis of our Universalism. 

There never was greater need of our Christian 
Leader and of our Publishing House literature than 
there is today. 

The men who met in Boston June 5, to plan for 
the Universalist Publishing House, prepared them- 
selves for a year of action in a cause that they believe 
to be of highest significance to our Church and to our 


race. 
* * 


WHEN BILL GARDNER WAS ORDAINED 
HEN Bill Gardner, the popular executive of 
the National Y. P. C. U., became the Rev. 
William E. Gardner on May 29, by ordination 
to the Christian ministry, the Rev. Ellsworth Reamon, 
D. D., was the representative of the General Conven- 
tion who ordained him. Doctor Reamon wore the 
robe of the late Rev. Charles R. Tenney, who was or- 
dained sixty-two years ago. 
It was interesting to note the pleasure of the 
North Weymouth people when they learned that a 
young minister already so deep in their affections was 
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tied by this symbol to the life of one of the most be- 
loved ministers that they ever had. 

It is also interesting and most illuminating to 
note the enduring influence of men like Doctor Tenney. 
He never sought anything for himself but he gave his 


all in the work. 
* * 


A VICTORY IN DEFEAT 


PEAKING to the House of Commons recently 
Winston Churchill described the measures taken 
by all arms of the service to evacuate the greater 

part of the British Expeditionary Force which had 
been trapped in Flanders. The retreating forces 
fought with dogged heroism and hurled the Germans 
back, the air forces and the navy and all manner of 
civilian craft which had been pressed into service 
carried on their work off Dunkirk in a way to arouse 
the admiration of the world. As Mr. Churchill said: 
“The miracle of deliverance achieved by the valor and 
perseverance, perfect discipline, faultless service, skill 
and unconquerable vitality is a manifesto to us all. 

“The enemy was hurled back by the British and 
French troops. He was so roughly handled that he 
dare not molest their departure seriously. The Air 
Force decisively defeated the main strength of the 
German Air Force and inflicted on them a loss of at 
least four to one. 

“The navy, using nearly 1,000 ships of all kinds, 
carried over 335,000 men, French and British, from 
the jaws of death back to their native land and to the 
tasks which lie immediately before them. 

“We must be very careful not to assign to this 
deliverance attributes of a victory. Wars are not 
won by evacuations, but there was a victory inside 
this deliverance which must be noted.” 

The story of the evacuation of the British force 
from Flanders rises to the grandeur and dignity of 
an epic. It is doubtful if any writer in verse or prose 
can so catch the details of the picture as to make it a 
part of literature. The address of Mr. Churchill is a 
beginning, and it rouses in men a feeling akin to that 
inspired by the sacrifice of the Spartans at Thermop- 
ylae and by ““The Charge of the Light Brigade.” 

It may well be that a thousand years from now 
men will be glorying in the evacuation of Dunkirk 
who have forgotteri who won the war. 

* * 


THE COSMOTHEISTS HAVE A MEETING 


N a multitude of meetings scheduled for anniver- 
sary week in Boston, we noticed that the ‘‘cosmo- 
theists’ were to meet at Universalist Head- 
quarters, and we looked them up. We found some in- 
teresting, scholarly men who have had an organization 
since 1927. They are pantheists who have rejected 
belief in a personal objective God and have adopted 
the platform that this is a self-created universe which 
from the beginning has had wrapped up in it Divine 
Possibilities. These Divine Possibilities are being 
realized through the evolutionary process. All these 
men are of the worker type, some of them leaders in 
the Fellowship for Social Justice and ready to do their 
part in helping on the evolution of good. 

We do not find that’their thesis helps us much in 


making up our minds about what happened before 
time and space started—if they ever did start. 

We cannot do any better than the old colored 
man who held the view that the earth “rested on a 
rock.’”’ Asked what the rock was on, he said “‘another 
rock,” and what that was on, “‘one rock on another all 
way to the bottom.”” But it does not seem at all ir- 
rational to us to believe that a Supreme Intelligence 
and Love, starting and operating in ways that we do 
not understand, was the Creator. 

Hail to the cosmotheists! They are good fellows. 
Hail to all the other pantheists! But as for us, the 
simple majestic Hebrew-Christian tradition is more 
satisfying: ‘‘In the beginning God.” 


* * 


FACING NEW CONDITIONS 


T does not take. the great Methodist Episcopal 
Church long to change its machinery to face 
new conditions. 

While Methodists were in session at Atlantic City, 
Hitler made his drive on Norway. The conference 
tore up all the legislation prepared for the different 
Episcopal districts in Europe and said to their men 
on the field, “Work where you can.” 

As regional conferences in some countries were 
forbidden and the Methodist law about the relation 
of regional to central conferences could not be carried 
out, the Methodists conferred all the power of central 
conferences upon regional conferences for the time 
being. 

Drives for endowment funds throughout this land 
have been turned into drives for relief funds. 

A lot of things in churches, good in themselves, 
might well be laid aside for the time being. States- 
men can change their minds. 

What of the hour? What of the need? What of 
the gospel of Christ? 


* * 


SHALL WE BAR “SUBVERSIVE”? BOOKS? 


HALL public libraries exclude from their shelves 
publications which are believed to be subver- 
sive? 

The Town Meeting of the Air held a debate upon 
this question recently. 

One side held that all books that destroy con- 
fidence in our government and in our social and eco- 
nomic institutions are subversive and should be ruled 
out. It was asserted that the printed word is the 
spearhead of attack by members of fifth columns. 

The other side declared that our libraries ought 
to be places where people can read up on all sides of 
disputed questions, and that democracy is more in 
danger from attempts to restrict the reading of the 
people than it is from books deemed subversive. We 
concur in this position. 

Arthur Garfield Hays said in the course of the 
debate: 


In my opinion, restriction of any kind is wholly 
undemocratic and contrary to American theory. In a 
democracy we must tolerate propaganda directed against 
ourselves; even those who attack democracy must be 
heard. 

Democracy cannot be preserved by silencing the 
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advocates of change; it must justify itself as a way of life. 
It must convince the people that it is better for them 
to live under a democracy than under a Hitler or a 
Stalin. And how can one feel sure unless he is free to 
read anything anybody has written on the subject, so 
that we actually have a free trade in ideas and not 
a restrictive trade? 

Who is to do the restricting? In other words, 
who is to choose the books?’ The only man I know who 
would make a good censor would be myself—and for 
myself. Shall the censor be Martin Dies or shall it be 
Father Coughlin? 

Shall he be a conservative or a liberal? Shall he bea 
Republican, Democrat or a Socialist or even a Left- 
winger who may believe that democracy can only be 
maintained if fundamental changes are made? 

My plea is for democracy. We cannot maintain 
democracy by following the example of totalitarian 
countries. It is about time that Americans proclaimed 
their faith in democracy, a faith which denies that free- 
dom can be preserved only by curtailing it. Fear, fear, 
fear of democracy, of free speech and free press underlies 
every attempt at censorship or restriction. What this 
country needs is a regeneration of men who not only be- 
lieve in but who are not afraid of freedom. 


The American Library Association gave its plat- 
form for this debate and it was held during a session 
of the Association at Cincinnati. 

While local library committees sometimes take a 
narrow position, the American Library Association 
in the past has stood strongly for the position that 
books written from all standpoints should be avail- 
able and that men should be their own censors. 


* * 


FOR UNIVERSALIST LAYMEN 


FTER the meeting of the Maine Conference some 
six weeks ago, one lay member of that Confer- 
ence, who had become alive to the value of the 

church paper to the work of the kingdom of God, 
quietly set to work to enlarge the circulation of Zions 
Herald in his community. Through his own personal 
efforts he has since secured subscriptions from six 
other laymen. His name is Harold F. Norton, and he 
is the lay member from the Dover-Foxcroft (Maine) 
Methodist church. If every lay member and reserve 
in the five New England Conferences were to follow 
the excellent example of Mr. Norton, the Herald list 
would be increased by fully 6000 new readers.—Zions 
Herald (Methodist). 


* * 


THE METHODISTS AND THE VATICAN 


E greatly regret the action of the Methodist 
General Conference in formally opposing the 
President’s appointment of Mr. Myron C. 

Taylor as special representative at the Vatican. It 
seems to us that the storm of criticism of this ap- 
pointment that has been raised in Protestant circles 
has been based almost entirely on prejudice rather 
than on fact. 

The world is engaged in a life and death struggle— 
a war that will probably affect the future of the world 
more profoundly than any previous one in history. 
Two of the strongest forces for peace that remain in 
a war-torn world are the American government and 


the Papacy. Surely it is only common sense that the 
heads of these two great peace-loving institutions 
should keep in touch with one another in order to 
correlate their efforts for peace and make them as ef- 
fective as possible. To raise a cry of alarm when the 
President takes the simplest and most direct method 
of accomplishing this purpose is as unreasonable as it 
would be to demand that firemen should wipe their 
feet on the doormats when entering the house to fight 
a major conflagration. 

We recently attended a convocation meeting in 
our own Church at which a resolution demanding the 
recall of Mr. Taylor was introduced. We are glad to 
say that the proposal was promptly and decisively 
rejected. We note also that there was a large minority 
vote against the resolution adopted by the Methodists 
—234 to 393, a really significant margin of dissent. 

We agree with the Churchman that the furor 
over the Taylor appointment “is something of which 
no true American in our opinion can be proud—and 
no Christian ought to be.”” We are glad that our own 
Church has remained relatively free from it and we 
earnestly hope that the mission of Mr. Taylor, a com- 
municant of our own Church, will henceforth be free 
of partisan attack so that it may accomplish some- 
thing toward preventing the spread of the war and 
correlating two great influences for peace.—The Living 
Church (Protestant Episcopal). 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Our Church shows itself progressive and sensible 
by providing the machinery by which to register Uni- 
versalist conscientious objectors. Let nobody think 
that they will have an easy time of it in escaping 
combat service, for other forms of service will be pro- 
vided. 


The command, “Judge not that ye be not judged,” 
does not mean that we are not to recognize evil and go 
after it hammer and tongs, but it means that we had 
better try harder for all the facts and lean a bit toward 
mercy in our interpretation. 


One of the subjects that came up in the Unitarian 
meetings was the restlessness of ministers—a high 
percentage of whom want a change. One of the min- 
isters pointed out that a deeper problem was the 
restlessness of parishes. nial 


We must give the Pope credit for one thing at 
least: as political head of a political state he has just 
refused to recognize the new Japanese inspired govern- 
ment of China and retained relations with Chiang 
Kai-shek. 


If we cannot or will not fight in the world struggle 
for liberty and democracy, why should we not send 
supplies of all kinds needed to those who are fighting 
for us? 


The Gestapo rolled into Holland in the wake of 
the tanks, and Hollanders on the black list of the Fifth 
Column began to disappear the next day. 
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A New Day for Theology” 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


OME years ago, just when I do not now recall, 
the late Francis G. Peabody raised a searching 
question. “Is it too much to expect,” he asked, 

“that a theological student be a student of theology?” 

It was in an article in The Harvard Theological 
Review, suggested by a then recent conference of rep- 
resentatives of theological schools. The writer noted 
that in the wide variety of topics discussed, dealing 
with contributions of religion to the modern world, 
hardly a word was uttered that suggested that theo- 
logical students were students of theology—which 
fact prompted his question. The article was a cogent 
plea for reinstating theology in its place of rightful 
pre-eminence among the intellectual concerns of the 
minister who, as a preacher, is called above all else to 
translate the timeless Reality into terms of the thought 
and needs of the world in which he lives. The plea 
was pertinent then. It is even more pertinent today. 

For the long-standing disparagement of theology 
by clergy and laity alike there are reasons, which we 
need not discuss now. The significant fact today is 
that many people who have hitherto given little or 
no thought to ultimate questions are seriously asking 
questions that call for theological answers. They are 
newly aware of spiritual needs that only vital theol- 
ogy can meet. And dimly or clearly they are coming 
to realize that theology is not the arid intellectual side- 
interest they thought it to be, the specialized techni- 
cal concern of cloistered philosophers, but the formu- 
lation of fundamental convictions that determine 
one’s attitude to the issues of life. 

It must be apparent that the character of the 
questions raised by religiously-minded people has 
changed. Formerly they assumed certain basic 
realities and debated their implications. Today they 
often wonder if those assumptions are baseless. Once 
men discussed how the evil of the world could be 
reconciled with the goodness of God. Now they ask 
if goodness at all, divine or human, is anything more 
substantial than a mocking mirage in a desert. Once 
they theorized about the nature of Christ, assuming 
his spiritual value. Now they wonder if he was a de- 
luded dreamer come to tantalize us with visions of 
unattainable glory. Once they talked confidently of 
the spiritual worth of man. Now in hours of tragic 
disillusionment they are haunted by the question 
whether or not man is a spiritual orphan in a world 
that disowns him. A few years ago we Universalists 
avowed our faith “in the power of men of good-will 
and sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and progres- 
sively establish the kingdom of God.” Many a fearful 
soul is asking if such a faith is anything more than 
grim defiance of a world that dooms our noblest ideals 
to ultimate defeat. Their mood is voiced by the 
author of “The Modern Temper’: “Ours is a lost 
cause and there is no place for us in the natural uni- 
verse; but for all that we are not sorry to be human. 
We would rather die as men than live as animals.” 


*Address given at the Commencement exercises of the 
Theological School in St. Lawrence University, June 9, 1940. 


One might well ask if the defiance does not more 
truly express the heart of the world than the despair. 
But as it stands its bravery but advertises its hope- 
lessness if there is no place for us in the natural uni- 
verse. 

These are not academic fancies. More than one 
discerning commentator on the world-scene whose 
ruling interests are remote from the region of theo- 
logical discussion is declaring that the fundamental 
issues today are theological issues. As one instance, 
here is a recent statement of Walter Lippmann, who 
has not been hitherto regarded as an accredited theo- 
logian: 

The muddle of the democracies comes from some- 
thing deeper than their form of government; it comes 
from the gradually accelerated destruction of all con- 
victions about the nature of man and his destiny; con- 
victions which attach human beings to something 
greater than themselves and cause them to care for 
something more lasting than the moment in which they 
live. For how can this planet be governed by people 
who have ceased to believe that there is good and that 
there is evil, that there are obligations which cannot 
be denied, who insist, often with a show of learning, that 
what is most convenient is right and what is most 
pleasing to hear is true, at least as true as anything needs 
to be. 


This is a far cry from ‘‘A Preface to Morals.” 

Yes, there is a new day for theology, and we min- 
isters must meet its demands or be accorded neither 
spiritual leadership nor professional respect. It was 
said of a certain preacher of so-called “practical” ser- 
mons that he was given to proving axioms and com- 
mending the more obvious virtues. Preaching of that 
sort is not the “pure milk of the word.”’ It is skim 
milk, diluted at that, and the hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed. 

Let me not be misunderstood. The world will 
not be saved by assent to theological propositions. It 
will be saved by living faith. But that faith, if it is 
anything more than vague emotion, will take shape in 
theological convictions that satisfy the intellect, in- 
fluence the imagination, and fortify the will. The 
need of the hour has been well voiced in an editorial 
in The Christian Leader: 


A greater question than any other for church leaders 
today is whether or not they have anything to say to the 
millions in the church and out who feel the cold hand of 
doubt lying on their hearts. A few clear ringing words 
on Divine Purpose would do more to put dead churches 
on their feet and bring dead Christians to life than all 
our specifics and palliatives put together. Nor would 
moral reform suffer by an admixture of religious faith. 
It would surge ahead. 


So much for the need. What is the sort of theol- 
ogy that will meet it? 

One thing I have come to believe with deepening 
confidence, viz., that it will be theology that has not 
cut its rootage in the profound experiences that pro- 
duced the theology of the past. I am quite aware that 
such an assertion invites the charge that one is a 
reactionary, an apostate liberal who regards trust in 
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the free spirit as a spent force. That there are such 
faint-hearted liberals today is unfortunately true. 
Dismayed by the giants that menace the road to the 
Promised Land, they have lost the spirit of daring ad- 
venture and, like the children of Israel in the wilder- 
ness, yearn for the fleshpots of Egypt. Yet to insist 
that the theology of free spirits in the future should 
conserve the values of the thinking of the past is not a 
call to turn back. It is a call to go forward conscious 
of the push of a resistless stream. Or, to change the 
figure, as the late John Coleman Adams once put it, 
“the human mind is on the march; but it does not need 
to burn all its baggage every time it breaks camp.” 

“T am come not to destroy but to fulfill’”—so 
did the first Christian liberal set the pattern for lib- 
erals to follow. One must do more than put a new 
truth in place of the old. He must fulfill the truth that 
was in the old. Otherwise his intellectual progress 
registers no spiritual gain. 

This is so because of a fact which some liberals 
fail to understand, viz., that at the heart of any great 
religious conviction that has long possessed the minds 
of men is a truth more fundamental and more perma- 
nent than the misconceptions with which it may be 
traditionally associated. That is why the misconcep- 
tions live—not because men perversely prefer error 
rather than truth, but because the central truth has 
invested the associated error with something of its 
own sacredness. To liberate that central and abiding 
truth, to fulfill its thwarted possibilities, to make it 
more persuasive and compelling, not merely to destroy 
its irrational formulation, is the controlling purpose 
of the liberal who leads any spiritual advance. 

The power of Christianity resides ultimately in 
certain basic experiences and convictions that con- 
serve the continuity of Christian faith beneath changes 
of thought. The power of any truer, more liberal 
formulation must derive from a greater fulfillment 
of what those experiences and convictions essentially 
mean. It must come from a deeper immersion in their 
life-giving stream. Merely to discard the old forms 
without a fresh sharing in the convictions that pro- 
duced them is to break the continuity of the Christian 
faith, not to clarify and fulfill it. No increase of 
spiritual power goes along with the intellectual gain. 
May not the curious futility of much that passes for 
liberal religion today be thereby in part explained? 


I 


Apply this principle of fulfillment to the changed 
thought concerning God, which is the region of greatest 
change in religious thinking today. 

‘Speaking broadly, without qualifications, the 
traditional idea of God was that of a localized per- 
sonal Being dwelling apart from His world. Now and 
then He interfered with its natural processes through 
events called “miracles.’’ Except for such occasional 
invasions the world had little or no divine significance. 
As an object of worship and adoration He was King, 
Sovereign, Lord. The great words were duty, re- 
sponsibility, obedience. God was not a Being to be 
trifled with. 

It was an austere conception, but it gave to life a 
majestic background. While there was dread and often 
terror, men had a sense of protection and stability as 


they lifted up their eyes unto the hills from whence 
came their help. In the words of the old hymn: 


Under the shadow of Thy throne 
Thy saints have dwelled secure; 

Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 
And Thy defense is sure. 


How different is the ruling thought of God today! 
Again speaking broadly, without qualifications, He is 
conceived as living intimately in His world, creating 
and sustaining it from within. “God is love, and he 
that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God and God in 
him.” There is a twentieth-century idea stated by a 
first-century seer—that God is in the world in the 
most familiar and universal of human experiences. 

Many of the current definitions of God are at- 
tempts to express that new sense of intimacy. He is 
termed, for instance, “the sum of the personality- 
producing forces.’”’ Vague as it sounds, its very 
vagueness springs from an effort to get away from 
the old idea of a far-away, localized Being. So does 
the tendency to use such impersonal phrases as “TIn- 
finite and Eternal Energy,” “Creative Force,” “In- 
dwelling Life,” “Eternal Spirit.’”” They seem to lib- 
erate the conception of God from a sense of intellectual 
confinement into the spaciousness of the infinite out- 
of-doors. 

All this we welcome as an inspiring enlargement of 
our thought of God, as shaped by the scientific view 
of the world. Yet, according to Jesus’ principle of 
fulfillment, it marks no religious advance unless it 
gathers into itself and makes fuller of meaning what 
was true in the old. And what was true in the old, 
beneath all crudities of form, was the conviction that 
God was above and beyond us, that He ranks higher 
than man in the scale, not of immensity, but of spiritual 
values. Bigness is not greatness; and if it has in it no 
qualities corresponding to the intelligent and righteous 
purposes of men, then man ranks higher than God in 
the spiritual scale. An imperfect soul that can think 
and plan and love is greater than a perfect machine, 
though its power be infinite. 

The standing refutation of any conception of an 
utterly depersonalized God is the quenchless instinct 
of worship, the sign that “man is incurably religious.” 
No man worships a power beneath him. He might 
defy it, as Ajax defied the lightning, but he would not 
worship it. Even the savage prostrating himself be- 
fore the whirlwind worships the god of the storm as 
a fellow kinsman, however crude the conception, not 
merely the fury of the tempest. So is it if man worship 
Eternal Truth or Beauty or Goodness. These qualities 
are personal qualities,.as truly so in God asin himself i 
They have no'reality apart from a personal Being, in- 
tellectually impossible as it is to picture Him ade- 
quately. Worship is a two-way traffic between 
spiritual kinsmen, one higher, one lower, and from 
each side “He” calls to “Him.” Apart from such a 
conviction worship is but an exercise in religious 
esthetics, and noble architecture, enriched liturgy, 
expressive music, dignified posture and other forms of 
ecclesiastical good manners are but the gilding on a 
spiritual tomb. 

There is hardly anything that our religious think- 
ing needs more today than the quality of spiritual 
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austerity that was over-emphasized in the thinking of 
yesterday. It is what is suggested by the old Biblical 
phrase, “the fear of the Lord.”’ Call it reverence or 
respect as more truly expressive of the idea. That 
idea is that the ultimate reality in the world is a 
Power that not only entreats us but commands us, 
whose immutable ways we must strive to understand, 
to which we must ultimately conform. The soul of 
the universe will have the last word. Our splendid 
freedom, the sign of our divinity, is freedom to choose 
our compulsions. 

This is no plea for going back to the Calvinistic 
idea of the Divine Sovereignty. It is a plea for ful- 
filling it in the larger thought of God today. God, 
to be sure, is not a despot, whose uncertain favor we 
must cringingly beseech; but neither is He the elected 
president of a democracy, placed in office by our 
votes. He is a constitutional monarch—constitu- 
tional, not capricious, bound by the same laws that 
bind His children, but none the less the Sovereign 
before whose majestic presence we bow as well as the 
Father in whose enswathing love we dwell. The de- 
fect in the old idea of the sovereignty of God was not 
in the conception of sovereignty but in the conception 
of the nature of the sovereign. I do not hesitate to 
say that we need in our religious thinking today a 
Christianized Calvinism, or, if you prefer, a humanized 
determinism, achieving its ends through the freely co- 
operating wills of men—what George A. Gordon called 
“the victorious march of the Divine persuasions.” 
The heart of any vital liberal faith must be respect for 
God’s way of doing things. If our way of doing things 
is to endure, it must be allied with that. 

We recognize this without question in the physical 
realm. One of the most interesting incidents in the 
building of the Washington Monument was the putting 
in of new and stronger foundations beneath the long 
unfinished structure before the great task of complet- 
ing it was begun. Stability was assured when the 
towering mass was so integrated with the whole 
physical universe that the forces which might other- 
wise conspire to tear it down became a friendly con- 
spiracy to hold it up. The engineer would call it 
harmony with the laws of physics. The religious seer 
might call it harmony with the will of God. They are 


but different ways of saying the same thing. The. 


point is that no monument builders would for a 
moment dream of success on any other terms. 

The same condition holds in the world of human 
relationships. The law of good will is as truly wrought 
into the structure of the universe as the law of gravi- 
tation. The effects of flouting it may be slower in 
appearing, but they are just as sure. The world 
today is a laboratory in which that truth is being 
tragically demonstrated. Whatever may be other 
causes of the present chaos, surely one cause has been 
a general refusal even to ask the question: Is there 
any basic pattern to which human affairs must con- 
form? We have been quite sure of what we want. 
But what does God want? If there is anything that 
He wants, it might be well to try to find it out. We 
may make many mistakes in answering the question: 
What is the will of God? But the crowning mistake 
is not to ask it. 

You see this fuller faith in God as sovereign is 


very pertinent today. The present break-down is not 
because God has forgotten His world, as some think 
in their despair, but because He will not forget it, or 
let go of it, or abdicate His lordship over it. If I were 
ever tempted to lose faith in God, it would be because 
men went crazy in the pursuit of wealth, flouted 
standards of decency and fair play, ranked commercial 
profits above human well-being, allowed thousands to 
suffer want inthe midst of plenty, sought nationalistic 
greatness by methods that ensure war, and conceived 
of peace as only an armed truce—and nothing happened. 
Then indeed one might be tempted to believe that 
God is a negligible factor in this world of ours and has 
nothing fundamentally important to say as to how it 
shall be run. It is a hard way to learn the truth. 
But if we learn it, we have tremendous re-enforce- 
ment in the task of building the better world of our 
inspired dreams. That faith is the something more of 
liberal religion that fulfills the old idea of the sover- 
eignty of God. 


II 


Again, we see how this principle of fulfillment 
applies to changed ideas regarding the nature of Christ. 

What has been the traditional conception of the 
spiritual significance of Jesus—the quality that made 
him not only Son of man but Son of God? It was 
essentially the idea that he was spiritually unique by 
virtue of characteristics that set him apart from our 
common humanity. However beliefs about him might 
vary, that is what they had in common. A unique 
manner of birth, a unique physical resurrection, a 
power to work miracles impossible to ordinary men— 
in these was his spiritual significance supposed to 
consist. They were the marks of his “divinity.” 
Apart from them his lofty teachings, his noble charac- 
ter, his love for his fellowmen, his unselfish life, his 
loyalty to truth, and his heroic death were indeed in- 
spiring human qualities, but they did not make him 
the supreme expression of the character and purpose of 
God. To the extent that he was divine he was not 
human, and to the extent that he was human he was 
not divine. It all came down essentially to that. 

It needs only the statement of that traditional 
conception to reveal how foreign it is to the liberal 
way of thinking about Jesus. Instead of minimizing 
his humanity we regard it as the divinest thing about 
him. More than that, we relegate any theories about 
Christ to the realm of beliefs of secondary importance. 
We insist that whether they be called orthodox or 
liberal they must not be set up as tests of discipleship. 
“By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
that ye have love one toward another.” That was 
Jesus’ test, and it must be ours. And let it be said, in 
passing, that a liberal who sets up as the test of fel- 
lowship his more rational ideas, and with intellectual 
scorn rules outside the pale his conservative brother 
who possesses the spirit of Christ, is as needy of 
Christian grace as was the medieval priest who ex- 
communicated with the thumbscrew and the rack. - 
It is merely a politer form of the same cruel exclusive- 
ness. 

But when all this is said, we have not said or 
caught the essentially important thing about Jesus. 
Grant his humanity. What is the divine value and sig- 
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nificance of that kind of humanity? That is the im- 
portant question. We repeat Matthew Arnold’s 
lines: : 
Was Christ a man like us? Ah! let us see 
If only we can be such men as he. 


But why? Why does that kind of character be- 
come the standard of human excellence and hold the 
place of supreme leadership in our faith and endeavor? 
It is because of what Jesus means Godward as well 
as manward; because by virtue of that character, and 
for no other reason, he is the supreme representative 
of the nature and purpose of God expressed in human 
terms that we can understand. Whatever else God 
is, He is like that. That conviction, more than a 
conception of his humanity by itself, is the source of 
the enduring influence of Jesus in human affairs, the 
reason why, as Emerson said, the name of Jesus “is 
not so much written as plowed into the history of 
this world.”’ That conviction was behind the old out- 
grown ideas concerning the ‘‘divinity”’ of Christ. It 
was what men were trying to say, however inadequate 
or faulty their way of saying it may seem to any of us. 

I hold no brief for the doctrine of the Trinity, 
but any one who rejects it intelligently should at least 
appreciate the experience that produced that daring 
and enduring structure of reverent thought. Any 
idea that supplants it, if it is to endure as long, must 
be rooted in a deeper sympathy with the old experi- 
ence. Liberal Christianity must believe in it more 
profoundly and say it better, or it marks no spiritual 
gain. It must see in Christ not a cosmic puzzle to 
be solved, but a channel through which the will of 
God is revealed and through which the life of God may 
lift us into fellowship with Himself. 

How that conviction fills fuller of meaning the 
noble phrase, “‘the divinity of Christ!’’ It lifts it out 
of the region of futile controversy and transforms it 
into a proclamation of a dynamic faith. It means the 
divinity of all for which Christ stands, the divinity of 
the life-values he incarnated, the divine and uncon- 
querable power of the ideals for which he lived and 
died. Asa great liberal, John Bailie, has put it: 


In committing ourselves to the doctrine of our 
Lord’s divinity we are not committing ourselves to 
some quaint legend of a by-gone age, nor yet to any be- 
wildering dogma of scholastic fashioning. . . . We are 
committing ourselves to the declaration that love and 
not justice, love and not force, forgiveness and not re- 
requital, giving and not getting, compassion and not 
aloofness, self-spending and not self-seeking, are the 
pillars on which the universe is built. We are embracing 
the faith that love, in howsoever humble guise appear- 
ing, in whatsoever weakness manifesting itself, is om- 
nipotent and that Omnipotence is love. 


Short of that any belief in the divinity of Christ is 
worse than meaningless, and any proclamation of his 
humanity is but an idle phrase. That is the something 
more of liberal religion in which the outgrown tradi- 
tional ideas about Jesus must be fulfilled. 


III 
Once again, the principle of fulfillment should 
apply to the belief in the ultimate victory of good over 
evil, which is a distinctive element in the Universalist 
faith. 


It is difficult for us of today to make real, or take 
seriously, the medieval doctrine of an angry and vin- 
dictive God, an implacable Judge who on the last 
great judgment day would consign countless multitudes 
of His children to endless hell. It all sounds like 
the blasphemous raving of a disordered mind. How 
did it ever become a basic element of Christian theol- 
ogy? Surely there can be no truth to be fulfilled here. 
Fidelity to the spirit of Christ would seem to demand 
that the whole outrageous scheme be utterly destroyed 
and consigned to a hotter Inferno than any theologian 
ever imagined. So felt our valiant Universalist fore- 
bears as they strove mightily to liberate the souls of 
men from the prison-house of that age-long terror. 

And yet I make bold to say that that outgrown 
conception expressed a truth that must be absorbed 
into our more rational and humane faith if it is to be 
vital and dynamic. That truth was that life was a 
moral battlefield. Good and evil, God and the Devil, 
were engaged in mortal combat. The majestic picture 
of the Day of Judgment, whose terrible imagery filled 
Christian literature for a thousand years, only drama- 
tized the conviction that at last the armies of the 
good, the hosts of the Lord, would win. The beatific 
vision of that day of triumph nerved the arm of the 
fighter, but it availed nothing if he slept on the post 
of duty. 

Now what is that but the very essence of any 
faith in the final harmony of all souls with God that is 
more than a spiritual opiate? Grant that the form 
of the faith was crude, opposed to the mind of Christ, 
a libel on the fatherly character of God. It was ex- 
pressed in the form natural to a less humane age in 
human thought and practice. That is why it died. 

Nevertheless it contained an imperishable truth, 
a quality which our lovelier faith sometimes lacks. 
It emphasized not simply the victory but the stern 
conditions of achieving it. The faith in the form in 
which we cherish it today must do the same. Any 
proclamation of the final harmony of all souls with 
God is worse than useless unless it expresses a con- 
fident faith in the deathless power of the spiritual 
forces that are fighting against disharmony now, and a 
dauntless determination to work with them, no matter 
what the odds. It must sound a call to militant 
heroism as we wrestle ‘against principalities and 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high places.” 
It must make us invincible in the battle which we are 
helping Invincible Love to win. In that conflict God 
and we stand or fall together. 

That was the truth at the heart of the ancient 
faith. That truth must be absorbed into and fulfilled 
by our faith if it is to do for us what the cruder faith 
did for men in a cruder age. If we are to know the 
power of faith in the ultimate victory of good, in all 
souls in all worlds, we must shift the emphasis. We 
must regard it primarily, I repeat, not as a prediction 
of the future so much as a confidence in the forces of 
truth and righteousness working in the present. 

That shift of emphasis is one of the characteris- 
tics of the most recent declaration of our Universalist 
faith. Let me quote it: 

The bond of fellowship shall be a common purpose 
to do the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to co- 
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operate in establishing the Kingdom for which he lived 
and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as Eternal 
and All-Conquering Love, in the spiritual leadership of 
Jesus, in the supreme worth of every human personal- 
ity, in the authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good-will and sacrificial 
spirit to overcome all evil and progressively establish 
the kingdom of God. Neither this nor any other state- 
ment shall be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


Faith in the future triumph is not abandoned. It 
is put to work, as we avow our faith in the spiritual 
forces on which we must rely to achieve it. Before 
us, in these momentous days, is the vision of gigantic 
industrial developments made the servants of the 
common good; the vision of world peace secured 


through transforming a world neighborhood into a 
world brotherhood; the vision of the coming of the 
kingdom of God in all the relations of men. 

Can we realize it? On one condition—that we 
can make men and women spiritually big enough to 
function in such a social order, to measure up to the 
unprecedented demands for self-restraint that it 
imposes. To many it seems an impossible task, and 
so it would be if we had to perform it alone; but not 
so if the forces of the spiritual universe are behind 
us. 

In one of his outbursts of glowing imagination 
St. Paul cried out: “The earnest expectation of the 
creation waiteth for the revealing of the sons of God.” 
The push of the universe is behind the power of men 
of good will and sacrificial spirit, the universe whose 
soul is eternal and all-conquering Love. 


We Can Make the Spiritual Real 


Horace Westwood 


OD seems far removed in these days and, for 
many, faith in God seems impossible. Like 
Peer Holm in “The Great Hunger” there are 
many who feel themselves caught in an impossible 
dilemma from which there appears no escape. When 
Peer had lost his sister Louise, it seemed to him that 
if God existed He was so remote from the arena of 
life’s tragedy as to be meaningless, or else there was 
no God. Either alternative left the soul utterly naked 
in the presence of an indifferent universe. It was all 
very well to speak of God as Love. But the Love of 
God appeared utterly ineffective in relation to the 
brutal facts of life. Somehow, however, the hunger 
for God within him refused to die. The years passed. 
Peer became a man. Success came to him, only to be 
followed by defeat. He suffered the fate of Job. 
Everything was taken from him. But in the end, when 
heart and hearth were left desolate, he came to per- 
ceive that the greatness of the spirit of man lies in that 
in the midst of his tragic fate he has dared to affirm the 
reality of God. 


In revenge for thine evil fate thou dost fill the universe 
with an all-loving God.” 

In a letter to a friend, in which he made this af- 
firmation, he declared that in the midst of his tragedy 
a feeling of great responsibility came to him; the obli- 
gation to see to it, as far as it was possible for one in- 
dividual, that the god-like in man should not die. 
For the astounding thing about human nature, despite 
the evil which men do, is its capacity for god-like 
quality of soul. Indeed, viewed from the larger aspect 
of the long sweep of the centuries, the history of man 
is a story of the divine seeking expression, a tale of an 
unfolding toward “the realization of the thought 
divine.” 

It is difficult for any preacher to speak freely 
about God in times like our own. Conversation with 
refugees, ‘who more than any other feel the impact of 
the present, leaves one minister, at least, with a deep 
sense of futility. The stark realization of their tragic 
plight makes all rationalization about the moral order 
of the universe appear utterly empty. Yet one is 


aware of a profound hunger, of a wistfulness beyond all 
words that somehow faith in the existence of a higher 
order, even though the frightful travesty of war seems 
to repudiate it, may be justified. Somehow, the hope 
that life may have meaning beyond the tragedy of the 
years will not be downed; and one discovers, despite all 
evidence to the contrary, that man refuses to accept 
brutal fact as the final answer to the riddle of his exist- 
ence. 

For my own part, I am rather glad that it is dif- 
ficult to rationalize about God and the Divine Order 
in these days. As a matter of fact the sooner the 
Church realizes that it is faced by that which is be- 
yond argument, the better for the Church. Perhaps 
the day has arrived when argument shall give place to 
demonstration and the Church may affirm by what it 
is, in its individual and collective life, that God exists! 
Otherwise, of what value is the Church? 

Do not misunderstand what these words seek to 
imply. There isa place for discussion and philosophy. 
But it is necessary to make a distinction between these 
and mere speculation and the academic spinning of 
words. The point of the matter is that any genuine 
philosophy is the outgrowth of experience, for without 
it no philosophy can be justified. As the late Presi- 
dent Little once pointed out, it is conceivable that a 
man born blind could discourse most eloquently on 
the laws of light, but not in a thousand years could 
he truthfully philosophize on the experience of sight. 
So with the Church. Discourse on divinity without 
divine experience becomes pretentious hypocrisy! 
Whatever else the Church is not, it must be the witness 
to the reality of a spiritual order undergirding and 
working through the affairs of men, otherwise it is 
nota Church. It may be an ethical society and it may 
strive for ethical goals (and both are worthy) but it is 
not a Church. 

Go back, if you will, to the dawn of Christian 
history. What were those little groups we call — 
churches? Primarily, they were composed of men and 
women who gathered together because they had 
shared a common experience. One may argue, if one 
so desires, that they were deluded and self-deceived, 
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but it cannot be denied that what they felt was real 
tothem. How the words ring! 


That which we have seen and heard declare we unto 
you, that ye also may have fellowship with us: and truly 
our fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
‘Christ. And these things we write unto you that your 
joy may be full. 


The thought-form of these words may be unac- 
ceptable to us, but the experiential factual basis behind 
the words may not be dismissed with an airy waving of 
the hand. Something vital and life-giving was there, 
otherwise there could have been no Christian history, 
and the inference is inescapable that the Church in 
its origin and evolution is an “experience transmitting” 
institution. 

“From hand to hand the greeting flows, 
From eye to eye the signals run, 
From heart to heart the bright hope glows; 
The seekers of the Light are one.”’ 


I am perfectly well aware that we are a body of 
Free Churches. Also, I am aware of our bounden 
duty to cultivate and preserve the atmosphere of 
liberty. Far be it from any one of us to impose re- 
quired beliefs as a test of fellowship. But let us not 
forget what is implied in the apostolic injunction, 
“‘Where there the Spirit of the Lord is, there is lib- 
erty.’ But what becomes of our liberty if there is no 
Spirit of the Lord? I once heard Dr. Crothers declare 
that whenever he heard men prate about creedless 
churches he was always reminded of fireless cookers, 
for “there must be some source of heat somewhere, 
for without it even the fireless cooker could not cook.” 
Men will not find the reality of things spiritual at the 
end of asyllogism. They will only find it where their 
presence is felt. 

From all this the deductions are plain. 

If the Church is to fulfill its task in our generation 
and “redeem the evil time’’ it must not only emphasize 
first things first but make them matters of primary 
experience. 

“We avow our faith in God as Eternal and All- 
Conquering Love.’”’ How may we demonstrate this 


Washington 


in such a manner that all who seek our doors shall 
feel it to be indubitably real? ‘‘We avow our faith in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus.’”” How may we re- 
veal this in such a manner that those who would walk 
with us realize that we have fellowship with him? 
“We avow our faith in the supreme worth of human 
personality.”” Is the atmosphere of our churches 
such that all who come within their walls at once real- 
ize a reverence for themselves as sacred? ‘‘We avow 
our faith in the power of men of good will and sacrificial 
spirit to overcome all evil.”” Do those who fellow- 
ship with us feel the power of an all persuasive good 
will? Do they feel that the sacrificial spirit is the very 
heart of our existence? These avowals are the es- 
sence of our movement even as they express its pur- 
pose. 

This brings us to what perhaps is the conclusion 
of the whole matter. 

The weakness of the Church as a functioning or- 
ganism may lie in the fact that while through its 
preaching and teaching ministry it is adequate as an 
educational institution, it does not provide those dis- 
ciplines which condition the will. In other words, it 
does not furnish those daily techniques through which 
individuals are brought into living relationship with 
those truths affirmed from the pulpit and taught in the 
classroom, through which behavior patterns are formed 
which function in experience. It is my sober judg- 
ment that it is here we may find the reason for the 
wide gap between the pretensions of liberalism in re- 
ligion and its achievements in terms of power. We 
are weak and vacillating, distracted and shorn of 
strength because we do not cultivate the Source of 
Power. In this—while rejecting their philosophy— 
we have much to learn from Christian Science, Unity 
and similar movements. Not without reason and not 
irreverently has a modern poet declared ‘‘God is a 
thing we have to do.’”’ In any case when our people 
are provided with and follow what Wieman calls 
“Methods of Private’ Religious Living’’ the spiritual 
will become so real that we shall witness not only 
a revival of, but a revolution within, Liberal Reli- 
gion. 


Observations 


Jacob Simpson Payton 


When Bad News Comes 


\ N 7 ASHINGTON, a seismograph set here beside 
the Potomac, has long recorded not a few 
convulsions that have shaken to ruins the 
royal houses of Europe and have left that land rent 
by fissures long in healing. Not even did the war-rid- 
den years of 1914 to 1918 register repercussions at- 
tended with more fateful consequences than the 
‘present upheaval. Under the impact of the shock 
which bodes ill for all democracies, the Government, 
with quick and unified determination, is directing its 
energies to withstand a cataclysm similar to that 
which now terrorizes the free peoples of Europe. 

The necessity for this has brought a feeling of 
solemnity to the Capital. When a man feels obliged 
to strap on a six-shooter for self-protection, it may give 
him a sense of security, but there is also a dread of the 


hour when he may have to use it. The gentlemen on 
the Hill who make our laws are advocates of peace. 
They would far prefer to vote appropriations for 
bread than bullets, and for roads, schools, hospitals— 
improvements that would benefit the communities in 
which they reside rather than for powder, lead, guns, 
war-planes and battleships. Believe it or not, they 
would rather balance the budget. 

There is something depressing about the Presi- 
dent’s program for defense, however much the public 
approves it, for it not only directs billions of dollars 
towards objects which conflict with Christ’s law of 
love, but it creates a condition in which hysteria may 
displace reason. 

It is safe to say that Washington has had the sur- 
prise of its life during the last few weeks. In times 
past citizens of the Capital have lived through some 
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anxious days. They have seen hostile gunboats an- 
chored in the Potomac, and have halted on the near-by 
hills to look back upon flames consuming their homes, 
and there are still old residents who can recall when 
certain sodded trenches that circle the city were 
hurriedly shoveled ramparts. 

But who would have believed in post-war years 
that any warrior would repeat the folly of seeking to 
heal the hurts of Europe with blood? The oft-tried 
remedy has always irritated the wounds. Who would 
have believed that with ‘‘Mein Kampf” open before 
their very eyes, in which its author declared that his 
race was ‘destined to be master of the world,’ Eng- 
land and France would remain so complacent under 
the drug of illusions as to ignore that book’s bloody 
implications? The naked truth is that the democracies 
of the world have been too credulous, imputing too 
much honor and mercy to aggressors who have re- 
nounced the Christian tenets of love, and have turned 
their backs upon God. With those qualities gone, 
nothing short of a resurgence of barbarism should have 
been expected. Of course in war against a challenger 
the object is to invade, pillage, burn, capture, and 
slay, and it is poor sportsmanship to censure the side 
that is succeeding best at the bloody business. 


Why America Prepares 


What alarms Congress, however, is that there is at 
large a madman who has released his Blitzkrieg not 
alone against England and France, but against the 
small, weak, defenseless and neutral peoples of Bel- 
gium, Holland and Luxembourg. To inflict vengeance 
and ruthlessness upon a foe falls within the rules of 
warfare, but to visit similar fury upon the peace- 
abiding citizens of the Low Countries for no other 
reason than to gain a point of vantage against an 
enemy, places the perpetrators beyond the ‘pale of 
civilization. This is the last of Hitler’s crimes which, 
added to the long chain of incriminating evidence, has 
convinced the American Congress that the War Lord 
of Berchtesgaden cannot be trusted. The monuments 
to his villainy, rapacity and cruelty are numerous 
broken and bleeding peoples who asked only to live 
in peace. Let those who will blame it all on Versailles, 
but Congress has come to feel that it is due to the 
sinister ambition of a megalomaniac. And that body 
is in no mood to accept his excuses for bludgeoning 
small nations any more than those of a bully who 
knocks down a frail bystander on the grounds that 
he sought to protect him. It too much resembles the 
protection that wolves give to lambs. It was the 
record of this mauler of every creature in his way that 
has changed the attitude of our national legislators 
charged with safeguarding America. A year ago no 
one would have dreamed that the Senate without a 
dissenting voice would have voted $3,000,000,000 for 
defense in 1941. Yet that very thing occurred re- 
cently. 

Here in Washington the defense program of the 
President has met with favorable response for another 
reason. Large military outlay has usually been at- 
tended with wholesale criticism of munition makers, 
war mongers, international bankers and Wall Street. 
The tragic truth is that the profiteer has at times 
duped the patriot. Of course no one can foretell 


what future investigators may dig up, but at present 
it appears that the Government, with very little 
pushing and pulling from business, has invited the 
country at large to co-operate in meeting an emer- 
gency. There is not entire agreement among members 
of Congress on the seriousness of this emergency. 
Some question the schedule of belligerent planes as 
given by the President in his address to Congress. 
The long-range aim of Hitler for world domination by 
the totalitarian state is only a matter of conjecture. 
The outcome of the war, threatening as it now appears 
to the Allies, is still in the balance, and no one pretends 
to foretell whether the terms of the peace will be pre- 
carious to American security. 

What then has led America to take this sudden 
and costly step towards huge armaments? First there 
is the example of England and France, who waited too 
long in credulous and apathetic innocence. And there 
is also the threatening menace of the organized might 
of totalitarian states whose hatred of democracies 
might lead them to attempt their extinction. And to 
realistic persons in power possessed with information 
furnished by those at the listening posts of Europe, 
these are not mere daydreams. 


Keep Cool, America 


Among the factors that have contributed to an 
almost unbelievable change of front on the part of 
many has been the strategy of the Fifth Column em- 
ployed by Hitler in his conquests. The President 
in his fireside chat of May 26 said: ‘‘Today’s threat to 
our national security is not a matter of military 
weapons alone. We know of new methods of attack. 
The Trojan Horse. The Fifth Column that betrays 
a nation unprepared for treachery. Spies, saboteurs 
and traitors are the actors in this new strategy. With 
all of these we must deal vigorously.” In his recent 
fifth governmental reorganization order, in which he 
recommended the transfer of the Immigration and 
Nationalization Service from the Department of Labor 
to the Department of Justice, he offered as a reason 
that it would enable the Government “‘to deal quickly 
with those aliens who conduct themselves in a manner 
that conflicts with the public interest.’’ Already the 
House has authorized the registration and finger- 
printing of aliens, estimated to number about 3,000,000 
and a subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee has approved the bill. 

These precautionary measures are a direct result 
of the revelations of the nefarious means resorted to 
by Hitler in the present war. The story of the mag- 
nitude and the effectiveness of these Nazi enemies in 
disguise who operated behind the lines of the Allies 
and in high circles of enemy and neutral countries, 
disseminating treason and false propaganda, bids fair 
to become the most shocking and incriminating scandal 
of this war. It has served to give war another black 
eye, if anything can possibly deepen the hues of its 
already sable optics. But it has done more. It has 
put America on guard. 

Even the President seems to have swung round 
to the position of Mr. Dies, of whose work in its early 
stages he was severely critical. The success of these 
alien emissaries operating in their labyrinths of treason 
in Norway, the Netherlands and other beleagured 
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countries, may give pause to those who have been de- 
manding the dismissal of the Dies Committee with all 
the earnestness of street preachers, the while patting 
on the back those who have been called to report their 
subversive activities to an authorized committee of 
Congress. In a time when the nation is expending 
unprecedented peace-time energies and moneys to 
ensure the nation’s safety, the President and members 
of Congress, with the tragic lesson before them of the 
disguised inciters to treason and revolt in Europe, 
are taking precautionary measures against all those 
who would give aid and comfort to the enemies of 
America. 

In a recent broadcast Ex-President Hoover gave 
the admonition, ‘“Now is the time to keep cool.” 


While the war gods are holding carnival overseas it 
would not be strange if a clamor would develop among 
some to draw up to the feast of blood. Denied that, 
they may attempt to satisfy their vengeance by inflict- 
ing wrong upon the aliens, many of whom are here for 
the reason that they sought sanctuary in America 
from the very horrors that are devastating Europe. 
The fates of governments overseas warrant America 
in guarding against a Fifth Column, but there is no 
time at which the public temper is so apt to get out of 
control as during a period of surveillance of its alien 
population. Similar seasons of stress have left a 
record of suspicions, imaginations, prejudices and 
mistreatment running riot under the guise of patri- 
otism. 


Annual Meeting of the Universalist Publishing House 


RUSTEES of the Universalist Publishing House 
were the guests of Dr. and Mrs. John van 
Schaick, Jr., at a luncheon in the Hotel West- 

minster, Boston, preceding the annual meeting of the 
corporation, on Wednesday, June 5. Present besides 
the host and hostess were Cornelius A. Parker, presi- 
dent, the Rev. Charles H. Emmons, the Rev. Robert 
M. Rice, Herbert D. Goff, Henry P. Stone, Ernest 
W. Davis, Willis V. Ames, Lester W. Nerney, Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins, Dr. Robert Cummins, A. Ernest 
Walters, Dr. Flint M. Bissell, George A. Upton, A. 
Ingham Bicknell, Charles B. Ladd, the Rev. Edwin 
Cunningham, Dr. and Mrs. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
and Miss Marjorie Leslie. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the House 
closed its fiscal year with a deficit of $2,339, the lowest 
in four years, and over six thousand dollars less than 
the preceding year’s loss. This was due to several 
factors—a slight increase in income from The Christian 
Leader, a generous appropriation to the sustaining 
fund from the General Convention and contributions 
from three State Conventions, Massachusetts, New 
York and Rhode Island, together with individual 
gifts to the fund from over 350 Universalists. 

The manager’s report of operations showed that 
in addition to publishing The Christian Leader the 
House issued three books, ‘“The Characters in Tales 
of a Wayside Inn,” by Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
“Human Nature and the Nature of Evil,” by Dean 
Clarence R. Skinner, and “And Thy Neighbor as 
Thyself,” by Emerson Hugh Lalone. These totaled 
4,500 volumes. The pamphlet and printing work of 
the House amounted to 275,000 pieces of printed 
matter in the interest of liberal Christianity. This 
work was done for our organizations at a saving of at 
least twenty-five percent under the cost of commercial 
printing. Four units of The Helper, our adult religious 
education text, were turned out. All this work was 
edited, proof read, and set in type in our editorial 
office and in our print shop. 

The manager called attention to the fact that to 
operate on a balanced budget for the current year a 
sustaining fund of $3,000 must be raised from individ- 
uals and State Conventions. He pointed out that the 
House may justifiably look to the State Conventions 


for help in its present need, because the Universalist 
Publishing House is a corporation owned and held in 
trust by the several State Conventions and the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. He reported that the 
Board of Trustees of the Universalist General Con- 
vention had recently appropriated $4,400 toward the 
House for the current year. 

On recommendation of the manager the trustees 
voted to take the initial steps toward broadening the 
base of representation on the corporation so that 
State Conventions not now represented may elect 
trustees. The corporation also voted to assume 
joint responsibility with the manager for raising 
the needed $3,000 sustaining fund for the current 
year. 

A vote of appreciation and warm thanks for loyal 
service was extended to A. Ingham Bicknell and 
Arthur E. Mason, who retire this year from the cor- 
poration after many years of service. Both men have 
acted as directors and both have been treasurers. 
Appreciation for services was also expressed to Dr. 
Robert Cummins and the Rev. Charles H. Emmons. 
The trustees voiced their tribute of respect and grati- 
tude to Miss Florence I. Adams, associate editor of 
The Christian Leader, for her past services and con- 
tinuing services to the House. Miss Adams voluntarily 
went on half salary and half-time service February 
first last. The half-time service, however, is more 
theoretical than real, for the associate editor works 
without taking account of hours. 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell expressed the unanimous 
attitude of the trustees when he thanked Dr. van 
Schaick not only for his hospitality but also for his 
loyalty and generosity in contributing his services as 
editor. Said Dr. Bissell, “I’ve heard of men working 
for their board, but this is the first time I’ve ever 
known a man to work free and board the family.” 

The Rev. Robert M. Rice of Arlington reported 
as chairman of the Nominating Committee, and the 
following officers and directors were elected for the 
coming year: President, Cornelius A. Parker; treasurer, 
George A. Upton; clerk, Marjorie L. Leslie; directors 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, Dr. Gustave H. Leining, A. 
Ernest Walters, Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Charles B. Ladd, 
Harold S. Latham, Charles R. Duhig. 
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CAN CHRISTIANITY SURVIVE? 


ONCERN for the survival of Christianity in war- 
C torn Europe was recently expressed by Dr. 
Henry Smith Leiper, secretary of the Depart- 

ment of Relations with Churches Abroad of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
in announcing publication by a group of prominent 
churchmen of a booklet, ‘““Can Christianity Survive?” 
Dr. Leiper also voiced a plea to American Christians 


to face the ultimate task of rebuilding the Christian. 


way of life in those countries where it is being crushed 
by the Nazi dictatorship. 

Addressed to the pastors of America, the booklet 
is edited by Dr. Stanley High. Sponsoring its publica- 
tion is a committee consisting of the Very Rev. G. 
Ashton Oldham, D. D., Bishop of Albany; the Rev. 
Daniel A. Poling, D. D., president of World Christian 
Endeavor; the Rev. Howard Chandler Robbins, D. D., 
professor of theology, General Theological Seminary; 
and the Rev. George Stewart, D. D., pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Stamford, Conn. 

High lights of the pamphlet are extracts from 
authoritative National Socialist statements which at- 
tack the Christian Church and give the Nazi version 
of the history of Christianity. The objectives of the 
new neo-paganism are outlined, and statements are 
included which set forth the Nazi attitude toward 
polygamy, children born out of wedlock, the religious 
instruction of youth, and related questions. The 
substitution of pagan for Christian holidays and the 
deification of the ‘‘Leader’’ are described. 

In announcing publication of the booklet Dr. 
Leiper said: 

“For the second time in this century, a powerful 
government is seeking to destroy the very foundations 
of the Christian Church. The nationalization of the 
Christian Church in Germany is not merely a schism 
within the Church, or a persecution of one Christian 
sect by another because of theological differences. It 
is a twentieth century paganism which challenges the 
survival of Christianity not only in Germany but 
throughout the world. 

“The facts set forth in this booklet should serve 
to explain why there are Christian refugees from 
Germany, and why the de-Christianizing of Germany 
inevitably followed the destruction of the synagogue 
in that country. They should serve to warn us against 
movements here which threaten the rights of religious 
minorities. 

“Tf we Americans really believe in the world fel- 
lowship of Christianity, then we must be deeply con- 
cerned for the fate of Christians not only in Greater 
Germany but, if Hitler’s domination continues, in 
her conquered territories also. More than that, we 
must prepare now for the time when we will join our 
brethren abroad in re-establishing faith in the Univer- 
sal God and the Christian way of life. 

“Already certain tasks have devolved upon us. 
Scandinavian, Dutch and Belgian missions, cut off 
from their supporting churches, desperately need our 
aid. But behind all this lies a more fundamental chal- 
lenge which this booklet clearly demonstrates.” 

In his foreword to the booklet Dr. High writes: 

“The most critical, long-term issues with which 
Adolf Hitler has confronted Western Civilization are 


not political and economic. They are moral and re- 
ligious. His political and economic program has de- 
stroyed the machinery of German democracy. His 
moral and religious program is more radical than that. 
By it, he proposed not merely to alter the mechanism 
of the Church to fit the Nazi pattern. He proposed, 
rather, to destroy both the faith on which the Church 
is founded and the way of life to which it is committed. 
For the faith of the Christian Church, he seeks to sub- 
stitute a neo-paganism. In place of the Christian way 
of life, he is attempting to establish a standard of 
human conduct and a system of human relationships 
which involve a complete repudiation of the New 
Testament and make a deliberate mockery of Christ.’’ 

Whatever may be the verdict about the political 
menace of Hitlerism, Dr. High writes, there can be no 
choice among Christians as to its moral and religious 
menace. 

“Moreover, the paganisms with which Hitler 
would supplant Christianity are not to be confined to 
Germany,” he says. “He aims to paganize the 
Western world. His missionaries in every land are not 
to rest until the scourge which he has loosed on Ger- 
many becomes a world epidemic. His missionary 
successes are already considerable. Not in modern 
times have the Church and its concepts of human re- 
lationships had to face so direct a challenge. The 
answer of the Church to that challenge is likely to de- 
termine the status of Christianity through the next 
period of world history.’ 


* * * 


DIFFERENT-LIKE 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


NE afternoon I was walking across the Public 
Gardens in Boston. It was one of those ex- 
ceeding warm days. How pleasant, I thought, 

to see the color of the tulips—tulips a little too closely 
packed and patterned for my taste; but so gay! How 
pleasant that people could sit in the shadow of the 
Japanese cherry tree! How pleasant that old ladies 
could feel the warm sun! How pleasant, indeed, for 
every body—excepting me, who had to go to a meeting 
of ministers. Quite suddenly I hated meetings, es- 
pecially ministers’ meetings. Quite unreasonably I 
hated everything I had to do. 

I wished I were a poor stockbroker and could sit 
in my office doing cross-word puzzles. 

I wished I were a clever lawyer, making lots of 
money. Or a schoolmaster, taking it out on tiresome 
boys. Indeed, I felt very disgruntled. 

A minister passed me—not a Unitarian. He wore 
a derby hat and a high white collar. I did not like his 
face. It was not a nice face. Very few of them are 
nice, [ thought. It is either their job or their digestion. 

So I came to the Lake. And there—in spite of 
my meeting—I stopped a while. The swan-boats had 
started. 

Large ladies sat in their places on the boat. Per- 
haps they are pretending to be princesses, I thought; 
if only they knew what they really look like! (You 
can see that I was disagreeable.) Children were there 
—shouting and enjoying the boats. 

And then—TI could hardly believe my eyes, al- 
though I had heard of it before—I saw three sailors, 
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in the dress of the United States Navy; and they were 
just finishing a voyage on a swan-boat round the Lake. 
Slowly gliding. 

This was too much for me. I gave up any 
thought of being in time for the meeting. I waited 
and watched the sailors come safely to shore. I ex- 
pected they would be laughing as if they had enjoyed 
a great joke. Butno. Quite serious and happy they 


were. They walked a little way and sat down on a 
seat by the path. I strolled along and sat on the same 
seat. 


I spoke to them—about the weather at first. 
They had sailed the high seas, seen strange places— 
coral strands, rocky coasts, wild storms, wrecks, life 
on the ocean wave and all that. 

“But why,” I said, “‘when you are sailors should 
you come to Boston to go round a small still lake in a 
swan-boat?” 

The sailor nearest me looked round, his eye 
twinkling. ‘A guy now and then wants to do the 
same thing only do it different-like. See?” 

“Yes,” Isaid. “I see.” 

And I did see. And, as quickly as it had come, 
my ill-humor flew away. I hurried on. I was late 
for my meeting; but it lasted a long time. I am not 
perhaps the best of men to sit at a meeting and hear 
others talk; but I said to myself: “One wants to do the 
same thing only different-like. See?” — 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Margaret D. Brink 


HE Illinois Universalist Convention and auxiliary organiza- 

tions were in session at Avon, Ill., May 15-17, 1940. 

Dr. F. D. Adams, president of the State Convention, pre- 
sided at all sessions of the Convention. Devotional services 
preceded each session and were conducted by the Rev. O. G. 
Colegrove, Stockton, Mrs. F. D. Adams, Oak Park, the Rev. 
Donald K. Evans, Chicago, and the Rev. M. L. Aldridge, Wood- 
stock. Music throughout the convention was provided by high- 
school students of Avon. 

As Avon was the first pastorate of Dr. Adams, it was most 
appropriate that he give the address of the opening session. 
Dramatically and beautifully he described the Sacred Flame of 
the Olympic Games, using the torch as a symbol of passing on our 
religion to posterity. 

The plan of co-ordinating all organizations during the three 
day convention is successful. All delegates assemble for the 
business sessions as well as for the speakers sponsored by each 
group. 

At 9.00 Thursday morning, business session of the State 
Convention was officially opened. Reports of the officers and 
sessional committees were given. The report of the president 
was in the capacity of State Superintendent, and dealt with 
parishes wherein a change of ministers has been recent. 

Thursday evening, the Convention service opened at 7.30. 
The occasional sermon was given by the Rev. H. L. Michael of 
the Federated Church at Sycamore. The Rev. Phillips L. 
Thayer of Urbana conducted the beautiful and dignified com- 
munion service. 

On Friday morning, following the business sessions of the 
Department of Religious Education, the State Convention was 
called to order by the president. Many resolutions and recom- 
mendations dealing with local, state, national and international 
matters were discussed. 

At 11.15 Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superintendent, 
addressed the assembly on ‘‘The Forward Together Movement.” 

During the final sessions on Friday afternoon, officers and 


trustees of the Illinois Universalist Convention were elected as 
follows: Dr. F. D. Adams, president; Mrs. Albert Henniges, 
vice-president; Mrs. George F. Brink, secretary; William D. 
Kerr, treasurer; Dr. E. E. Davis, Avon, the Rev. Phillips L. 
Thayer, Urbana, Dr. W. H. Macpherson, Joliet, trustees. 

The Convention banquet was held on Friday evening at the 
Avon church, and Dr. Cummins again addressed delegates and 
guests. Three ministers who had served the Avon church, the 
Rev. W. J. Arms, the Rev. James W. McKnight and Dr. F. D. 
Adams, spoke briefly. Announcement was made that the offering 
for the Ministers’ Relief and Pension Fund was the largest in 
many years, totaling $292.79. 


* * * 


A DESIGN FOR LIVING 


A quarter century ago a beaten and discouraged man walked 
into the life clinic maintained at Emmanuel Church, Boston, and 
asked help of Dr. Elwood Worcester, rector. His story followed 
the familiar pattern of frustration. At fifty, he was all in. 
Though excellently equipped for achievement, his life was a fail- 
ure, his work unknown, himself unhappy. He asked help of 
the founder of the Emmanuel Movement because he realized it 
was his soul that was sick, with the “‘thick-coming fancies’ of 
Lady Macbeth upon him. 

After some conversation this man was induced to make a 
spiritual experiment in the scientific method which was his 
training. For one month he would faithfully practice four 
attitudes. These were— 

First, he would direct his thoughts toward positive im- 
pulses and ideas, rejecting all negative ones. 

Second, in regard to past experiences, he would dwell in 
memory only on the pleasantest features of his career, forgetting 
all painful episodes. (This assuming of course that he had 
learned from his mistakes and had no need to rehearse them end- 
lessly, something we all can do.) 

Third, considering his present situation, he would think only 
of his blessings and opportunities, such as they were. 

Fourth, facing the future, he would regard every worthy 
and honorable ambition he had ever entertained as not only well 
within his power of achievement, but already on the way to 
realization. 

Some years had gone by when Dr. Worcester wrote of the 
results of this interview with a despondent failure. And he made 
this comment—‘‘The honors and successes which came to this 
man after fifty would read like a fairy tale were they not all re- 
corded and dated in Who’s Who. And the record begins within 
the first year of this experiment.”’ 

Not all of us are fifty and failures. But we all must needs 
reckon with an uneven Past, an uncertain Present, and unpredict- 
able Future. So I suggest to all this design for living effectively 
and happily—whether we achieve the heights thereby, or merely 
stay out of the deeps of despondency. 

For, after all, the most important thing in the universe is our 
own set of talents. There is the soil in which we expect to plough, 
sow and reap. Therefore at some moment of our busy, over- 
shadowed day, we must forget friends and neighbors and even 
our loved ones, and look inside.—William Wallace Rose. 


* * * 


The judge had just pointed out to his court that a witness 
was not necessarily to be regarded as untruthful simply because 
he altered a previous statement. 

“For instance,”’ he declared, ‘“‘when I entered the courtroom 
this morning, I would have sworn under oath that I had my 
watch with me. But later I recalled that I had left it under an 
envelope on top of my dresser.”’ 

That evening the judge’s wife asked, ‘‘Why were you so 
worried about your watch . . . . sending five men after it?” 

“T didn’t send any men!” exclaimed the judge. ‘Great 
grief, what did you do?” 

“Why, I gave it to the first man who came. 
where it was.’”’—H xchange. 


He knew just 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A CHRISTIAN FOURTH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Now is a good time for Universalists to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of the twin angels, ‘“‘Save’’ and ‘“‘Give.”’ 

Here is one suggestion: Let us all forego fireworks on this 
Fourth of July and give the money thus saved to the Red Cross 
or some other organization engaged in the care of European 
refugees. 

Possibly “some other organization’? may mean our own 
Church, for there are those who hope that our officers will lead 
in such a campaign of Christian generosity as we never have 
known. The need of relief is beyond the power of Americans to 
meet or even conceive. 

George E. Huntley. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

* * 


RADICAL, DENUNCIATORY AND FOGGY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The imposing list of liberals signing this new petition to aid 
the Allied forces evokes a serious foreboding in us. How easily 
have our leaders become blinded once more. 

One of the chief weaknesses of their position is this: that 
we democratic countries are fighting forces of evil in other na- 
tions yet are employing those same forces under different and 
finer-sounding names in our own. To illustrate in brief: Roose- 
velt says our minorities are to be dealt with rigorously; he implies 
that those who are not in agreement with his defense program 
are subversive elements in the government. Hitler has simply 
carried out the implications of Roosevelt. Already France and 
England have lost their democratic veneer. Capital and labor 
are conscripted in England, while literal batches of Communists 
are tried by military tribunal in France; as if a death sentence 
could wipe out the thought resultant upon oppression. Now 
France and England are applying for support from Communist 
Russia! Along with other difficulties, how are our propagandists 
to keep pace with these many: twists and turns? 

It would seem to us that the solution would necessitate our 
encouragement of a more flourishing flowering of democratic 
idealism in our own countries. Remember that timeworn phrase 
about the mote and the beam? 

Pope once gave utterance to the following little verse: 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


Keeping this statement in mind, what shall we say about 
our “‘Nazi’’ tactics in our treatment of the Negro? He lives in 
constant fear of beating or death in our Southland. Our ‘‘Okies’’ 
are shoved about from place to place; our pacifists are safely 
confined in our national emergencies; our Jewish communities 
are segregated (remember seeing signs “This property for sale to 
good Christian Clientele’’?); our militia are called out upon occa- 
sion to keep the people from getting too much above themselves; 
our insane are beaten and ill-used in some of our state institu- 
tions; our state orphans are farmed out to work long, hard hours 
without pay (a finer way of expressing slavery); our prisoners 
are beaten, inquisitioned, and sometimes even killed in our more 
progressive states; our poor are ever needy; our nonconformists 
butt up against innumerable walls of superstitious convention. 
Yes, we’ve a great conflict ahead of us and our front is right 
here in the United States. 

England’s way of life might well be scrutinized also, for they 
are scarcely more democratic than we. Remember India? How 
long have the British imposed autocratic rule on a large portion 
of the earth’s surface? What country has any more rigorous 
social stratifications? The British have scarcely been controlling 
India and Ireland and protecting Egypt because they were asked 
to. 


Even France has its weaknesses that might well be wiped 
out. Its colonization has been notoriously oppressive, its penal 
system atrocious. 

No, we may call a movement what we will, “Nazism,” 
“Communism,” or ‘‘Democracy,” but if it foster the same ills 
there is little choice. 

We shall be forced eventually to sit at a conference table 
and straighten out the economic unbalance of the world. Why 
not now, rather‘than later when our resources are spent and our 
youth slaughtered? The poorer, less fortunate countries must 
have a more equitable portion of this world’s goods, and it little 
behooves us to sit in our comfortable country, grabbing control 
of the entire Western hemisphere, and decry starving nations’ 
frantic clutches at opportunities for food and decent living con- 
ditions. 

Things are out of balance in this world of ours and we hu- 
mans must make our adjustments, as the primitive discovered 
eons of time ago. If we have grown too selfish to take the neces- 
sary moves, nature will perhaps do her own adjusting. 

Regina Cary Lapoint, 
George M. Lapoint. 
Scranton, Pa. 


FISHER SPEAKS THE TRUTH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Carleton Fisher has hit one of the inner rings on the target. 
Some people may conclude that he has even scored a bull’s-eye. 

His article entitled ““Moving Forward—to What,’’ published 
in the Leader of June 1, ought to be reread by every Universalist. 
If there remains any doubt as to the essential soundness of his 
plea for an active altruism and a useful Universalism, his words 
ought to be pondered with repentance and prayer. 

If our Church is developing a generation of young ministers 
who, like Carleton, see that any denominational progress should 
be coupled with denominational generosity and Christian ser- 
vice, we have good grounds for optimism. 

The Universalist Church has come to a day of decision. 
And a day of decision is always a day of danger. Is the emphasis 
to be put on self-perpetuation or on self-sacrifice? The same 
question that comes to individuals comes to Christian organiza- 
tions. Happy is the Church which understands that if it is to 
survive it should be worthy to survive. Fisher closed with a 
great text: “‘He that loseth his life for my sake, shall find it.’”’? He 
might have matched that with one from the Old Testament: 
“There is that scattereth and yet increaseth; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” 

For a long time I have thought that our Church has needed 
for its reinvigoration some striking and compelling philanthropy. 
The country-wide extension of our work for diabetic children has 
seemed a favorable project. Now, however, all Christian people 
are confronted with a need so vast and so tragic that all ordinary 
enterprises must be postponed. The refugees of war-torn Europe 
must be fed, clothed, sheltered and re-established in life. How 
many of them are there? God knows; no human being knows. 
How agonizing is their situation? American imagination cannot 
begin to conceive it. 

It is encouraging to see that other denominations are rousing 
themselves to do what they can for relief. Our Unitarian brothers, 
for instance, will begin by raising $25,000—only begin. What 
will the Universalists do? 

Mr. Editor, I know from personal experience the dependa- 
bility of our people when a matter like this is clearly presented, 
know their eagerness to contribute “‘until it hurts.” I hope that 
they are to be given.a fair chance in this dire exigency. 

I have just read again the final three paragraphs of Carleton’s 
article. Surely his good angel must have guided his pen. 

George E. Huntley. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


The Repeal of Prohibition 


‘The Amazing Story of Repeal. An 
Exposé of the Power of Propaganda. 
By Fletcher Dobyns. (Willett, Clark. 
$3.00.) 


As the subtitle suggests, this extensive 
‘and heavily documented work seeks to 
‘show that the repeal of the national pro- 
hibition act was the work of an organized 
-minority of selfish interests operating in a 
furtive manner against a majority public 
‘sentiment favoring prohibition. To this 
end its author has laboriously collected 
evidence touching upon practically every 
aspect of the recent history of prohibition 
legislation. Facts are presented in abun- 
dance. But, as is usual in the case of con- 
troversial subjects where a strong preju- 
dice steers the discussion, the interpretation 
-of the facts is strikingly inadequate and in 
numerous instances downright misleading. 
‘The villains of the piece are made too 
villainous, the heroes somewhat too vir- 
tuous, and as the plot thickens the argu- 
‘ments tend to prove too much. In other 
words, the intensity of the author’s sincere 
conviction that anything connected in any 
‘way with alcoholic beverages is an un- 
‘mitigated evil, produces oversimplifica- 
tion and serious distortion. This is un- 
fortunate, because a sometimes brilliantly 
conceived opportunity to deal under- 
‘standingly with a number of interrelated 
‘social problems is thus defaulted. 

Mr. Dobyns shows that the enactment 
of national legislation was the result of a 
century of effort entailing much progress, 
and claims that prohibition represented 
the overwhelming sentiment of the citizens 
-of the country as a whole. He then main- 
tains that this development was undone 
by a relatively small pressure group cen- 
tering around the Association against the 
‘Prohibition Amendment, and that it was 
undone by dastardly practices in the space 
of about ten years. His evidence concern- 
ing the activities of this group is quite 
credible, as far as its motives and proced- 
ures are concerned. What remains greatly 
open to doubt is the contention that such a 
group was able, merely by the use of propa- 
ganda, lobbying, and similar efforts, to 
alter or at least to nullify the overwhelming 
‘sentiment. This appears to be the basic 
blunder of the demonstration. 

This blunder is due to the characteristic 
confusing of effects with causes that 
‘blights the work of countless reformers. 
Nowhere is adequate recognition given to 
the fact that alcoholism or tendencies ap- 
proaching it is produced by something 
more than the mere availability of aleohol; 
that there are invariably social and psycho- 
logical causes behind an immediate or 
eventual willingness on the part of the 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


publie to change its outlook in a funda- 
mental way. Like many another protag- 
onist of temperance or prohibition, Mr. 
Dobyns appears utterly blind to the fact 
that the use of alcohol is a symptom that 
only secondarily serves as a cause of de- 
moralization, and that if alcohol were 
abolished while the need for a symptom re- 
mained, another similar symptom would 
soon be found and utilized. Because of the 
unfortunate blindness the book becomes 
simply another contribution to a certain 
kind of myopic propaganda. 

Other evidences of blindness are present. 
For instance, the 1932 presidential cam- 
paign is discussed as if the only issue in- 
volved were the repeal of prohibition! 
Again, while not blind to the machinations 
of the proponents of repeal, the author is 
silent concerning the rather notorious 
activities of various extra-legal agencies, 
well remembered by most of us, that were 
often led by vociferous fanatics who 
seemed willing at the time to sacrifice lib- 
erties of all kinds to their own aim of de- 
molishing the Demon Rum on sight. 

Finally, the legal and constitutional as- 
pects of the whole problem are left largely 
up in the air, at a time like the present 
when a clarifying insight into the true na- 
ture of democratic processes is an urgent 
public need. 

Howard Davis Spoerl. 


* * 
A Sermon 


Dare You Face Facts? 
Lester. (Harper. $1.25.) 


In this little book Miss Lester has 
written what is, to all intents and purposes, 
asermon. Its theme: “It is no weak Christ 
we have to deal with but a Christ of power. 
And we are to be alive as he was alive by 
the power of God.” Its text is from 
Euripides: ‘“To hold a hand uplifted over 
hate.” 

Judged as a sermon the book is appeal- 
ing. Apparently written by one who is 
sick at heart because of present events and 
yet confident of the ability of Christian 
people to produce a formula that will lead 
to a happier world, “Dare You Face 
Facts?” has paragraphs of power. One of 
these suggests the purpose of these pages, 
which contain the impassioned testimony 
of an aroused Christian: ‘“‘We must become 
the sort of person who can conserve the 
best values of civilization, who can hand 
them on to others who have become sav- 
ages, who can spread again the sense of 
confidence between man and man, who 
can bring co-operation into being once 
more.” 

The book suffers from the fact that ser- 
mons do not make good reading. Its 
pace and scope are confusing. Its sustained 
emotion is wearing. Its many illustrations 
(clergy take notice) give it the character 
of a news-reel rather than a feature pic- 


By Muriel 


ture. We sense that the book has been 
dictated by passion rather than by artistry. 

An hour will suffice for reading “‘Dare 
You Face Facts?’ You will close the 
book troubled and aroused. Probably 
that is all that Miss Lester would ask of 
you. 


Douglas Frazier. 
kK * 


Short Lenten Addresses 


The Seer’s House. Interpretations and 
Meditations. By Robert Nelson Spen- 
cer. (Scribners. $1.50.) 


This is a collection of short addresses 
used at Lenten noonday services by the 
author, who is Bishop of West Missouri. 
There are fifteen in all, divided into three 
groups. As “interpretations” they are 
chiefly interpretations of scriptural material 
bearing on personal spiritual adjustments. 
Too often these interpretations yield that 
unhappy combination of undue literalism 
and scientific practicality which is Low 
Church modernism. The expression is 
nowhere especially distinguished, there is 
a plethora of quotations, largely from 
secondary sources, and an almost deliberate 
determination to avoid the critical and un- 
comfortable issues that give Christianity 
its life. The first group of five addresses, 
based on the successive stanzas of Whit- 
tier’s “Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind,” seem to have the most to say, al- 
though the suspicion lingers that this is 
due more to Whittier than to the author. 
In many instances the poet’s thoughts are 
constrained to a narrow pattern produced 
by the speaker’s theological zeal. 

Howard Davis Spoerl. 


* * 


Invaluable Information 


Mineral Map of Europe. (Issued by the 
Pure Oil Company, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago; compiled by the Geo- 
logical Department, Theron Wasson, 
Chief Geologist. $3.50.) 


This is excellently got up, and reflects 
credit on the management of the company 
(which is largely controlled by General 
Dawes and his brothers) as well as on the 
geologists. It is handsomely bound and 
the map folds in a pocket. The tables that 
go with it add immeasurably to its value, 
giving, as the subtitle says, judiciously 
selected and. arranged figures showing 
“‘urope’s mines and oilfields, together with 
the proportion of world output produced 
therein. Europe’s reserves, deposits, pro- 
duction, consumption, sufficiencies or de- 
ficiencies.”’ 

For instance, in 1939 Germany produced 
.5 percent of the world’s production of 
nickel, and consumed or stored 9 percent. 
The United States produced only .1 percent 
and consumed 46.1 percent, most of which 
came from Sudbury, Canada, where 86 per- 
cent of the nickel of the world is produced. 
Or, as regards oil, Germany as it was in 
1938 produced 1,037,004 barrels of petrol 

(Continued on page 578) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


UNIVERSALIST MID-WEST 
INSTITUTE 


Universalists do not have in the Middle 
West a Ferry Beach or a Murray Grove to 
which they may trek, but they do have a 
“Mecca” in the Universalist Mid-West 
Institute which is to meet at Shakamak 
State Park, Jasonville, Ind., July 14-21. 

The program is inviting. Miss Mary E. 
Willits of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, and Oak 
Park, IIll., will lead the course on ‘‘Teach- 
ing Juniors,’ and Rev. William E. Gerd- 
ner, Executive Secretary of the National 
Y. P. C. U., will teach the course, ‘‘Un- 
derstanding Youth.’’ These courses, es- 
pecially for teachers, have been so ar- 
ranged on the daily schedule as to give 
teachers opportunity to select other 
courses from the Institute program, ac- 
cording to their particular interest or need. 

Other courses for credit or audit are as 
follows: “‘Churchmanship,”’ by Dr. Rob- 
ert Cummins, General Superintendent; 
“My Beliefs as a Liberal and a Christian,”’ 
by Rev. Arthur W. MacDavitt, Muncie, 
Ind.; ‘‘The Message of the Prophets,’’ by 
Dr. Harold G. D. Scott, Fort Collins, 
Colo.; ‘‘Hymns of the Liberal Church,”’ by 
Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
“Things Important to Universalist Wom- 
en,’ by Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, president of 
the Association of Universalist Women; 
“Youth and the Economic Situation,” by 
Dr. Scott; “International Relations,’ by 
Rev. Donald Harrington, Unitarian church, 
Chicago; “Principles of Recreation,” by 
Mrs. Harmon M. Gehr, Philadelphia; 
“Ministers’ Round Table,’ by Dr. Cum- 
mins; “Program Planning for Youth 
Groups,” by Mr. Gardner. 

It is not all work and no play at Shaka- 
mak. When study is over, afternoons are 
free for bird hikes, swimming instruction, 
a course on story-telling, Indian lore and 
handcraft, sports, or rest, according to in- 
dividual choice. Evenings will bring vesper 
" services, “‘sings” and features. Rev. Don- 
ald K. Evans; .of Chicago, will lead the 
morning chapel services, and Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson of Joliet will be preacher at 
the sunrise church service in the beautiful 
outdoor amphitheater, Sunday, July 21. 

Cost for the week at Shakamak is $9.35. 
For folders giving more complete informa- 
tion, write the General Sunday School 
Association or the dean, Rey. Edna P. 
Bruner, 120 Independence Ave., Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

Edna P. Bruner. 
ok * 
CHOOSING SUMMER INSTITUTE 
DELEGATES 


1. Select from the older and younger 
members of your church or other organiza- 
tion those individuals who have personality, 
purpose and possibilities. This means a 
careful process of “hand-picking,”’ which is 


om 


Thinking long thoughts at a 
Summer Institute 


the only process giving permanent returns 
to the church. 

2. Invite these persons to go as delegates 
with one major purpose in mind—that of 
increasing their effectiveness for service. 

3. Organize the total delegation with a 
view to strengthening the leadership and 
service in each particular branch of the 
church’s program. Some will be sent to 
become better teachers of classes; some will 
be sent to grow as officers of the church 
school and of the church; some will be sent 
to become “‘helping teachers,’’ supervising 
the work of a division or department, and 
so on throughout the list of educational 
responsibilities. 

4. Register each delegate in that con- 
ference and in those courses and activities 
within it which will best give him the train- 
ing he needs for this post of service. It is 
a better policy for a church to send dele- 
gates to several conferences each/year mak- 
ing changes from time to time than to send 
them all to the same conference year after 
year. 

5. Expect service, and in the case of 
“old-timers” better service, when they re- 
turn. Correspondingly, these returning 
delegates have a right to expect a place to 
serve and a reasonable freedom to try out 
the new plans they discover in the con- 
ference. 

6. Do not pay all the expenses of a dele- 
gate unless some extreme need makes it 
necessary. The glorious experience en- 
riches his personal life as well as that of the 
church which he is serving. He will put 
more serious thought and effort into his 
work when he pays a part of the cost even 
though a small part. 


7. Commission these delegates before 
they leave for their conferences. The 
church, the conferences and the delegates 
themselves will be richer for such a service 
of consecration. 

8. Ask for a report, prepared thought- 
fully and discriminatingly, from each dele- 
gate as he returns from his particular con- 


~ ference and begins to put his plans into 


effect. A workers’ conference, or better 
still a meeting of the entire church, may 
well be given to considering these reports. 


—Erwin L. Shaver. ’ 
* * 


SUMMER CONFERENCE NEWS 


Some churches believe so thoroughly in 
the value of summer institutes that they 
see to it that as many of their leaders as 
possible attend one. There are five church 
school teachers in the new Unitarian 
church at Grosse Point, Mich., and every- 
one has enrolled in the Mid-West Religious 
Education Institute, Lake Geneva, Wis., 
June 16-23. But to date the prize (if there 
were one) for the greatest number of dele- 
gates would go to the Unitarian church in 
Indianapolis. At the last count, this church 
was planning to send forty to Lake Geneva. 

In The Seeker, a quarterly bulletin pub- 
lished by the Iowa Universalist Church 
School Association, one news item reports 
that ‘fa car is going from Waterloo to 
Lake Geneva, Wis.’’ Anyone interested in 
the opportunities for learning presented by 
this conference is asked to get in touch 
with the president of the State Association, 
Mrs. Ralph Alexander of Waterloo. 

The preacher at the Sunday morning 
service on July 21 at the opening of the 
Religious Education Institute at Ferry 
Beach will be Dr. Clinton Lee Scott of 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Rey. Charles C. Blauvelt, D. D., min- 
ister of Throop Memorial Universalist 
Church of Pasadena, will be one of the 
leaders of the Unitarian conference at 
Topanga Canyon, Calif., June 23-28. 

Rey. L. Griswold Williams, minister of 
the Universalist church in Barre, Vt., is 
teaching a workshop course in Creative 
Dramatics at the Religious Education In- 
stitute at Star Island, N. H., July 13-20. 
This conference is conducted by the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Rev. Eleanor G. Collie of New York, 
who will be one of the leaders at the Y. P. 
C. U. Institute at Ferry Beach, July 13-20, 
will remain over the week-end to partici- 
pate in the Religious Education Institute. 
She will have charge of the games in the 
“get-together and get-acquainted” pro- 
gram on Saturday evening, July 20, at the 
Rowland. On Sunday morning she will 
conduct the young people’s discussion class 
in the church school session. - 

Miss Frances W. Wood, field secretary 
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of the Division of Education of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, left Boston 
June 2 for the West Coast, where she will be 
in charge of three Unitarian conferences. 
From Seattle, Wash., on June 8 and 9, 
where leaders from churches in the North- 
west will gather, she will go to Asilomar, 
June 16-22, which will serve the liberal 
churches in central California, thence to 
Topanga Canyon, June 23-28, attended by 
representatives of southern California 
churches. 

Will your church be represented at a 
summer institute? , 

* * 

MISS MARY E. WILLITS HONORED 

One of the 1940 Earle Scholarships for 
attendance at a summer institute has been 
awarded to Miss Mary E. Willits of Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa. Miss Willits will attend 


the Mid-West Religious Education Insti- 
tute conducted by the Unitarians at Con- 
ference Point, June 16-23. The following 
month she will serve as one of the leaders 
in the Universalist Mid-West Institute at 
Shakamak, Ind. 

Miss Willits, a teacher in the public 
schools of Oak Park, Ill., has made an en- 
viable record for herself in her chosen 
profession. Interested and active in re- 
ligious education, she has agreed next year 
to do some regional work for the General 
Sunday School Association. Already the 
church schools in that area are looking for- 
ward to benefiting by her leadership and 
guidance. In Miss Willits and the other 
recipients of these annual scholarships, the 
memory of Dr. A. Gertrude Earle is being 
preserved and the noble work she did is 
being continued. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


DO’S AND DON’TS IN PROGRAM 
BUILDING 


Your promotional secretary has had 
many requests during the last few weeks 
which go something like this: ‘‘What sort 
of programs are you suggesting for Uni- 
versalist women now they are becoming 
members of the Association of Universalist 
Women?” Please do not think that be- 
cause you have heard nothing on this line 
for some time, we have forgotten the im- 
portance of good programs. It is because 
we realize this importance so strongly that 
we have been giving some thoughtful at- 
tention to program building. As a result 
of our study, let us say at the outset that 
all local groups, be they large or small, 
will receive a packet of suggested programs 
during July. These are to be mimeo- 
graphed on letter-size pages, so that your 
program chairman may keep them in a 
large loose-leaf notebook. These packets 
will reach you so that your committee can 
work out your year’s program well in ad- 
vance of your first fall meeting. The ma- 
terial will include suggestions for. the rural 
church, the city church, the woman’s 
group that exists alone without a church 
organization, and indeed for every one of 
our women wherever they are, and what- 
ever their needs may be. Meantime, here 
follow some ‘‘do’s and don’ts” that we 
suggest you consider when planning your 
meetings for the fall. 


Do—Appoint a program committee which 
will meet in the summer and outline a 
year’s program (subject to change 
should the need arise). 

Do—Appoint representative members to 
the committee (such as—a representative 
of each age group, a woman of broad 
civic interests, a woman with contacts 
in the community, a woman with an in- 
quiring mind, interested in world events 
and in purposes and plans, women 


thoroughly in sympathy with the ideals 
and plans of the Association). 

Do—Take into consideration some of the 
following subjects: 
1—Universalists at Work in the World. 
2—The Service of the Christian Church. 
3.—Universalists Believe. 4—Our Re- 
sponsibility to the Association, Youth, 
The Community in which We Live, Our 
Nation, Other Nations, ete. 5—Sources 
of Inspiration. 

Don’t—Depend on the minister’s wife or 
the hostess of the day to plan the pro- 
grams, they are busy women. The 
minister’s wife, we feel sure, will be glad 
to help on the program committee. 

Don’t—Wait until the last minute to get 
up a program—it will only be a hodge- 
podge or else scrambled, and thus most 
uninteresting. 

Do—Plan recreational events, or money- 
raising affairs, as carefully as you do the 
rest of your program. Plan dates ahead 
at least two or three months to avoid 
conflicts. Consult other organizations 
about their dates so as not to conflict 
with them. 

Do—Remember that the women are a part 
of the church, and the program should, 
therefore, be tied in with the program of 
the whole church. Consult with your 
minister or the Church Planning Com- 
mittee. 

Do—Find a community project in which 
your women are all interested and work 
on it. (Sewing for the Red Cross, knit- 
ting, making toys for a children’s hos- 
pital, reading to a group of blind, etc.) 

Don’t—Forget to evaluate your program 
each year to be sure it is meeting the 
needs of all your women and taking into 
account all the various projects of your 
church. 

Do—Make your program worshipful, for 
remember your group is a church group 
first and a study group second. 


Do—Vary the program with discussion 
periods, round tables, panels, speakers 
both from your own group and from the 
outside. : 

Don’t—Forget to read the Leader page and 
the Bulletin for new program material. 
Write to 16 Beacon Street for other 
helps. 

Do—Make your program flexible so that it 
may easily be changed if the need arises. 


Yours for more intéresting, vital and 
worshipful programs, 
Ida E. Meiz, 
Promotional Secretary. 


* * 


PENNSYLVANIA WOMEN MEET AT 
GIRARD 


The delegation of Pennsylvania women 
present at the State Convention at Girard 
on May 31, 1940, voted their support to 
the Association of Universalist Women. 
They voted to amend their constitution at 
the next convention, proposing to change 
their name to the Association of Universal- 
ist Women of Pennsylvania. The following 
officers were elected: President, Mrs. Har- 
mon Gehr, Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia; vice-president, Mrs. James 
Herrick, Towanda; secretary, Mrs. H. L. 
Butler, Church of the Messiah, Philadel- 
phia; treasurer,. Miss Agnes Nicoll of 
Scranton. 

There was a friendly, co-operative spirit 
in evidence throughout. A real desire to 
do our utmost to work together, come to 
know each other better, share in working 
out our large women’s program and thereby 
deepen our understanding and strengthen 
our fellowship seemed to be felt by all of 
us. At a board meeting to which each of 
the churches present was asked to send a 
representative, our president outlined 
with us the tentative plans for the coming 
year. We will all share in the whole pro- 
gram of Christian Stewardship, and each 
women’s department in the state will as- 
sume responsibility for sponsoring one 
particular department. It is through ac- 
tual doing and working together that we 
come to understand each other and to 
appreciate and have a real feeling for the 
projects and programs sponsored by Uni- 
versalist women everywhere. Pennsyl- 
vania stands ready to go forward together 
with all other Universalist women in 
greater and more inclusive Christian ser- 
vice. 

Dorothy Wood. 

Brooklyn, Pa. 


* * 


NOTICE 


The editor of the Women’s page in The 
Christian Leader wishes to announce that 
any reports of interesting meetings, con- 
ventions, group gatherings of women, will 
be gratefully received and published when 
space is available. Send your reports to 
the Promotional Secretary, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Thank you! 
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PILGRIMAGE 


As we of the Messiah and Restoration 
Churches of Philadelphia entered the 
church building at Fourth and Lombard 
Streets, on Sunday afternoon of May 26, 
1940, a feeling of reverence and deep af- 
fection for the hallowed spot on which we 
stood seemed to affect us all. The old 
building was well preserved and cared for. 
The present owners, the Congregation of 
the Sons of Jacob, were happy and content 
there—one could feel it in the whole at- 
mosphere of the place. Several of this 
congregation gathered with us, and were 
very cordial in their hospitality. 

The occasion was the 150th anniversary 
of the meeting of the Universalist Conven- 
tion which adopted the articles of our first 
profession of faith. 

The program was simple but earnestly 
and sincerely carried through. First Dr. 
Benton gave us and our hosts a word of 
welcome. Then we stood, the men all wear- 
ing their hats according to the Hebrew 
custom, and with Rev. Harmon Gehr, of 
Restoration Church, playing the accom- 
paniment on his violin and J. Edwards 
Smith, Jr., of Messiah Church, leading 
us, we sang “‘Faith of Our Fathers.” 

Dr. Benton then expressed our deep ap- 
preciation to the Congregation of the Sons 
of Jacob for the privilege of being there 
for our service. 

Abraham Hofferman of the Jewish con- 
gregation responded to this for his people, 
concluding with the Hebrew translated, 
“Blessed be ye who enter in the name of 
God.” He expressed the hope that the 
words of the prophet may come true in 
regard to this building: ““My house shall be 
called the house of worship for all people 
of this earth.”” He wished us success in 
our undertaking and hoped to greet us 
again for future anniversaries in the build- 
ing. 

Dr. Benton read to us from the sixth 
chapter of Deuteronomy and the third of 
First John. 

Mr. Gehr led us in prayer. 

After another hymn, Thomas Butler 
gave us a historical sketch of Universalism, 
going into its “genealogy,” telling us that 
the seeds of Universalism in America were 
sown in England and in Germany in the 
persecuted sects, and the early American 
settlers who held a universal thought, in 
different church groups and societies, 
mainly in the Philadelphia society, for 
which Philadelphia was probably named. 
He traced the history of the church, and of 
the building in which we were holding our 
meeting. He said that there was a tradi- 
tion (and that it was probably in the deed) 
that this building could not be used for any 
purpose but as a house of worship. Mr. 


Butler fittingly ended with this motto of 
Penn and of the Restitutionists who were 
the core of our early church, ‘‘May broth- 
erly love continue.” 

After another hymn, Dr. Benton intro- 
duced Dr. H. E. Simmons, president of the 
University of Akron, Ohio, who came *to 
us as a representative of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Dr. Simmons spoke of the need for a - 


universal religion, saying that we all differ 
only in minor details of beliefs, and that 
there were three fundamental facts that 
were true: 1. That there is unity in God’s 
plan. 2. That in that unity of plan 
there is goodness. 3. That nothing can be 
destroyed—creation is eternal. And he 
proved each of these points scientifically, 
by illustration. He said that this is the 
kind of religion the world needs today—a 
realization of God’s creation, and that it is 
good and eternal; that we are a part of 
it and it is ours. 

After another hymn we repeated the 
Mizpah benediction. 

Those of us who had a Universalist 
background had cause for pride and en- 
thusiasm on this occasion. The Jewish 
people seemed to be as proud of the old 
building as we were and even to share our 
enthusiasm. They willingly showed us 
the rooms upstairs and down, where our 
people worshiped and our children learned 
their Sunday school lessons. Mrs. Samuel 
B. Gregory, who was present at this ser- 
vice, was christened in this church, when 
she was but a small child, by Rev. Abel C. 
Thomas. 

What a fitting pilgrimage for our anni- 
versary year, and how glad we all were 
that we had made it. 

Gertrude deM. Wojtkowiak. 


WILLIAM E. GARDNER 
ORDAINED 


William E. Gardner was ordained to the 
Christian ministry on Wednesday evening, 
May 29, in the North Weymouth, Mass., 
church. The sermon was preached by Dr. 
Roger F.. Etz, former General Superintend- 
dent. Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., performed the act of ordina- 
tion and offered the ordination prayer. 
Mr. Gardner was welcomed to the ranks 
of Universalist ministers by Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff, Secretary of the Universalist 
General Convention. Dr. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone gave the invocation and led the re- 
sponsive reading. Rey. Stanley Rawson 
read the scripture. 

In addition to the five men in the chancel 
with Mr. Gardner, a large delegation of 
Universalist ministers was present and was 
part of the colorful gowned and hooded 
processional. 


Mr. Gardner has for a number of years 
been the popular and successful executive 
secretary of the National Young People’s 
Christian Union. His popularity was well 
attested by the presence at the service of 
several groups of unioners from Massa- 
chusetts churches. A large group of Head- 
quarters staff members, representing all 
Universalist national organizations, was 
also present. 

Following the ordination service the 
parish gave an informal reception for Mr. 
and Mrs. Gardner in the vestry of the 
church. 


NEWTON D. ANNIS 
DIES 


Newton D. Annis was born in southern 
Michigan, near Coldwater, Oct. 22, 1858, 
and died at his home in Detroit, Mich., 
May 29, 1940. 

He received the usual education of that 
period and as a young man went to Detroit, 
going into the fur business. He worked 
for several years for different firms and 
finally established a business of his own 
which grew to be one of the most important 
between New York and Chicago. His 
agents went all over the States and he 
traveled to European fur centers. Three 
years ago he sold the ‘‘Annis Furs” and 
building, though still having an interest 
in the corporation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Annis celebrated their 
golden wedding two years ago. They 
have had a son and daughter, both now 
dead. The son died of pneumonia while 
a junior at Yale. In memory of this son 
Mr. Annis sent a young Detroit boy 
through Yale and he has since given much 
money to help young men to an education. 
At different times he has made gifts to 
Tufts. In Detroit he was known as a 
successful business man, esteemed es- 
pecially for his integrity, business success, 
and his willingness to help good causes. 

He started to attend the Church of Our 
Father about 1893 and was a trustee for a 
period. A friendship between the Annis 
and McCollester families, which started 
when the sons were in school together, 
has continued through the years and for 
many years Mr. Annis and Dr. McColles- 
ter have kept their birthdays at each 
other’s home. Mr and Mrs. Annis came 
to Tufts last June to keep Dr. McColles- 
ter’s 80th birthday and Dr. McCollester 
was in Detroit last October on Mr. Annis’s: 
81st birthday. 

On June 1 the funeral of Mr. Annis was 
held, conducted by Dr. McCollester, Dr. 
A. P. Reccord, a former pastor of the | 
Church of Our Father, and Rev. Tracy 
M. Pullman, recently installed as minister, 
assisting. Business friends flew from Mem- 
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phis, New York City and Chicago for the 
service and between 200 and 300 of his 
former store and factory associates were 
present. 

He was greatly loved by all associated 
with him. When urged a few years ago to 
dispose of his business he made reply: 
“There are people who have been with me 
for thirty to forty years and have helped 
me to succeed, and if I sell they will lose 
their places. I must continue for their 
benefit.”’ 

He leaves Mrs. Annis and their adopted 
daughter, Mrs. Ed. N. Hartwick, and an 
infant granddaughter. 

He was of a retiring nature, loyal to a 
small group of intimate friends, esteemed 
by business men for his ability and integ- 
rity, admired by all for his courteous ways 
and loved by all who worked with and for 
him because of fairness and personal in- 
terest. He was a generously disposed man 
and no one will know the extent of his gifts 
to individuals and good public. causes. 
He was loyal to the Church of Our Father, 
an appreciative listener and a generous 
supporter of all its interests. 

Lee S. McCollester. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
SPONSORS RETREAT 


The second annual retreat sponsored 
by the New Hampshire Universalist Sun- 
day School Association will be held in 
Manchester on Sunday, June 16, beginning 
at 9.15 in the morning and closing with the 
service of dedication at 5.15 in the after- 
noon. Miss Susan M. Andrews and Miss 
Margaret Winchester of theG.S.S. A. staff, 
and Rey. Harold B. Hunting each will lead 
assembly groups as well as departmental 
conferences. The group will attend the 
regular morning service of worship at 
10.30. Rev. J. Wayne Haskell of Concord 
will deliver the sermon on “Tomorrow’s 
Christians.” 


HARMON GEHR AND CHOIR 
TO BROADCAST 


On Sunday, June 16, at 4 p. m., the min- 
ister, Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, and choir 
of the Church of the Restoration, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will broadcast from station 
KYW. It will be a half-hour program. 
The subject will be what the churches 
can do to give active expression to good 
will between people of different religious 
faiths as a safeguard to democracy. 


A FAITHFUL MINISTER 
ON A PILGRIMAGE 


Completing 55 years as a Universalist 
preacher, Rev. O. G. Colegrove plans to 
visit churches and friends of other years 
in Ohio and Michigan. He preached his 
first sermon at Concord, Mich., in 1885, 
was ordained at Decatur, Mich., in 1887, 
and held pastorates at Morrison, Ill. (three 
years, Kent (four years), Blanchester 
(three years), Woodstock (nine years), 
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Plain City (three years) and Greenville 
(five years), Ohio, Owatonna, Minn. 
(three years), Mitchellville, Iowa (19 1-2 
years), and Stockton, Ill. (two and one- 
half years). 

Retiring from the responsibilities of 
parish work July 15 he now plans a pil- 
grimage with his wife to Ohio, where he will 
preach and visit near Greenville, Pales- 
tine, New Madison, Miami City, Wood- 
stock, Eaton, Blanchester, and Columbus, 
and other churches in Ohio, and Concord 
and Horton, Mich., in Jackson, his native 
county. He did state missionary work in 
Ohio 12 years and in Iowa 19 years. Mr. 
Colegrove desires to christen children, re- 
ceive new members and subscriptions to 
The Christian Leader and Ohio Universalist, 
and encourage generous support to the 
Forward Together program of the Uni- 
versalist Church. He will be glad to cor- 
respond with any church needing tempo- 
rary pastoral care by his visit. Address 
Rey. O. G. Colegrove, 183 W. High St., 
Stockton, Ill. 


LOUIS B. CARTWRIGHT ELECTED 
ROCHESTER CITY MANAGER 


Louis B. Cartwright, recently retired 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Universalist church, has 
been elected city manager in a surprise 
move by the City Council. Mr. Cartwright 
has been an outstanding layman in his 
church. He goes into the work of city man- 
agement with the good wishes of many 
friends in Universalist ranks. 


SUMMER SCHEDULE 
AT HEADQUARTERS 

Beginning June 15, Universalist Head- 
quarters at 16 Beacon Street will be closed 
all day Saturday until after Labor Day. 


UNION SUMMER SERVICES 
AT WORCESTER 

The First Universalist Church of Worces- 
ter, Mass., will again co-operate with 
Chestnut Street, Pilgrim and Old South 
Congregational Churches in the following 
series of union summer services: 


At Pilgrim Church 

June 30—The ministers of the four 
churches will preach seven-minute ser- 
mons on ‘Christian Essentials.” 

July 7—Rev. Paul G. Macy of the Ameri- 
can Secretariat of the World Council of 
Churches. 


At Old South Church 

July 14—Rev. J. Burford Parry of the 
Congregational church, Wellesley, Mass. 

July 21 and 28—Rev. Ashley D. Leavitt 
of the Harvard Church, Brookline, Mass. 


At the First Universalist Church 

Aug. 4—Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., of 
the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C. 

Aug. 11—Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, assistant 
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pastor of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City. 


At Chestnut Street Congregational 
Church 


Aug. 18—Rev. Paul G. Macy. 

Aug. 25—Rey. Harry Trust, president of 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, 
Maine. 

Sept. 1—Rev. Oscar E. Maurer of the First 
Congregational Church, New Haven,. 
Conn. 


CHURCHMEN’S SUNDAY 
AT EVERETT 


On June 2, 42 members of the Men’s 
Club of the Everett, Mass., church attended 
morning service in a body under the 
leadership of George Havey, marshal of the 
day. Those assisting the minister, Rev. 
George Henry Wood, Jr., in the service 
were Henry G. Harrison, trustee of the 
parish, Wilbur E. Parker, president of the 
Men’s Club, and John R. Leighton, steward 
of the church. Ushers included Frederick 
Clapp, Wesley Macdonald, Charles Co- 
nant, and Charles B. Ladd. Mr. Wood 
preached on “‘A Christian Man.” 


CINCINNATI CHURCH 
CLOSING AUGUST ONLY 
THIS SUMMER 


The Cincinnati, Ohio, church, which 
heretofore has closed two months in the 
summer, will close only one month this 
year. In July exchange services will be 
held with the Walnut Hills Congregational 
Church. 

The pastor, Rev. Ralph P. Boyd, has 
scheduled broadcasts over station WLW 
for the next six months. 

The church co-operated in a regional 
rally when Dr. John M. Ratcliff spoke 
on the Forward Together movement. 

“Family Night’? suppers are proving 
successful in the church. They are simple, 
inexpensive meals and are served cafeteria 
style. Entertainment follows. At recent 
meetings the group has been entertained 
by a chorus of 20 voices from the Ohio 
Music Project, a division of the W. P. A., 
and by Peter Grant, noted WLW news 
commentator. The attendance at these 
gatherings has doubled in the last three 
months. 


WEST SOMERVILLE CHURCH 
RECEIVES SIXTEEN 
NEW MEMBERS 

On Memorial Sunday, May 26, at the 
West Somerville, Mass., church, of which 
Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy is pastor, 16 
new members were received into fellowship. 

At a recent meeting of the Somerville 
Ministerial Alliance, Rev. Horace F. 
Westwood of the First Unitarian Church 
was elected president and Rev. Warren B. 
Lovejoy secretary-treasurer. 

The Men’s Club of the church has con- 
cluded a successful year with an average 
attendance of 15. Arthur S. Knox, who 
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is governor of District No. 1 of the Lay- 
men’s Council, will again serve as president, 
with Isaiah A. Bullard and Lawrence M. 
Brown as vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer, respectively. 

The men of the church have sponsored 
for three years a Boy Scout troop. At the 
beginning it was difficult to find eight boys 
so that registration and official organiza- 
tion could take place. Today the difficulty 
is in limiting Troop 19 to 40 boys. Walter 
M. Brown is scoutmaster. There is a 
troop committee, consisting of Lawrence 
M. Brown, chairman, Gordon G. Shearer, 
Walter Rushworth, Arthur §. Knox and 
Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, which is always 
present at troop meetings on Monday 
nights. George C. Simpson, original 
chairman of the committee, has become 
scout commissioner for Somerville. 

Seven of the new church members are 
also members of the Couples Club. This 
organization has been mainly social during 
its two years of life but intends next year 
to do something for the church. At pres- 


ent there is a potential membership of 
12 couples. 


IMPRESSIVE SERVICE 
IN BARRE 


The Festival of the Home was celebrated 
in the Barre, Vt., church, with an impres- 
sive dramatic service, in which the church 
school co-operated as a project in creative 
religious education. Besides the prologue 
and epilogue, there were five scenes de- 
veloped by the school pupils themselves 
under the direction of Rev. L. Griswold 
Williams, pastor, which took the place of 
the customary sermon in the regular ser- 
vice of worship. 


WHO’S WHO 


Margaret B. Crook is a member of the 
faculty of Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., in the Department of Religion and 
Biblical Literature. She was in France in 
1915-1916 working with the Friends War 
Victims Relief Committee. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, who has been 
minister of several important Universalist 
churches, resigning from the National Me- 
morial Church in Washington recently, is 
now living in Arlington, Mass. 

Dr. Horace Westwood is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Berkeley, Calif. 

Dr. Jacob Simpson Payton is editor of 
the National Methodist Press in Wash- 
ington. 


CHRISTENINGS REPORTED 
HN 1940 
Previously reported, 42. 
District of Columbia. Washington, 1. 
Illinois. Stockton, 1. 
Massachusetts. Boston (Grove Hall), 5. 
Quincy, 5. Somerville, 6. 
Minnesota. Minneapolis, 2. 
Total, 62. 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 573) 
eum, but, including Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland, since absorbed, 5,609,- 
004 barrels, but had a deficit in supplying 
her consumption of 35,805,000 barrels! 
On the other hand Rumania produced 
63,655,000 barrels. One can see how criti- 
cal the situation is. Each of a number of 
important minerals has a page or pages 
and the facts therein contained will be 
invaluable to the student at the Institute 
of World Affairs at Ferry Beach. 


z 


A.C.L. 


HELP RENOVATE THE 
POTTER HOMESTEAD 
(Continued from page 558) 
background of the house in which he lives 
It is indeed an opportune time to go in 
and make a thorough, effective job of 
renovation and restoration. Theold house 
is certainly worth the unreserved interest 
and support of every Universalist, and of 
every parish in the denomination. 
Solicitation for the fund will be begun at 
once. It is hoped that during the coming 
summer there will be an encouraging re- 
sponse from everywhere in the denomina- 
tion. Organizations are urged to contrib- 
ute, as well as individuals; any source of 
return will be welcomed. Solicitation 
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letters and literature descriptive of the 
Potter House and its significance to the 
Universalist Church will be sent on re- 
quest. 

Send your checks or inquiries to Arthur 
Olson, 68 Maple Avenue, Danbury, Conn., 
at once. 


NEW MEMBERS REPORTED 
IN 1940 
Previously reported, 555. 


Massachusetts. Somerville, 10. West 
Somerville, 16. 
Pennsylvania. Kingsley, 1. 


Tennessee. 
Total, 585. 


Chattanooga, 3. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. Augustus P. Reccord left 
June 10 for their summer camp in Orleans, 
Vt., after spending a few weeks in Detroit. 


Mrs. Douglas Frazier of Malden, Mass., 
underwent an operation for appendicitis 
on May 30. She is at the Malden Hospital 
and is doing well. 


Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
entertained the trustees of the Universalist 
Publishing House at luncheon in Boston, 
June 5. Those present included Cornelius 
A. Parker, president, George A. Upton, 
treasurer, Miss Marjorie Leslie, clerk, 


Presenting a New Line of 


BRASS ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
By Gorham Company 


Altar Cross 
Candlesticks 
Vases 


Altar Desk (V4446) 


(V4441) 24 inches high with I. H.S. . 
(V4443) 15 inches high . 
(V4444) 10 1-2 inches high 


$35.00 
12.50 
14.00 
22.50 


each 
each 


Any or all of the appointments above will make a beautiful gift in 
memory of a loved one. 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superin- 
tendent, A. Ingham Bicknell, Charles B. 
Ladd, Dr. Flint M. Bissell, A. Ernest 
Walters, Ernest W. Davis, Rev. Robert M. 
Rice, Rev. Edwin Cunningham, Herbert 
D. Goff, Henry P. Stone, Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons, Lester W. Nerney, Willis V. 
Ames and Dr. and Mrs. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone. 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, 
Ohio, suffered a paralytic stroke on June 1. 
Mrs. Kellerman wrote on June 6 that his 
mind was clear and the doctor considered 
his condition good. 


Rey. Tracy M. Pullman and Miss Rachel 
Slayton, minister and director of religious 
education, respectively, of the Church of 
Our Father, Unitarian-Universalist, De- 
troit, Mich., as well as several representa- 
tives of the Arista and Double-U Clubs, 
will attend the Mid-West Conference at 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 


In the June issue of The News, monthly 
bulletin of the Melrose (Mass.) Universalist 
church, appears this item: ‘‘A letter from 
Mrs. Helen I. Merriam, now of Quincy, 
tells us that she was the first baby chris- 
tened in the first christening service in the 
Melrose church 70 years ago this June. 
Six generations of her family dating back 
to Nancy Emerson, born 1789, have been 
interested in our Church. Who can match 
this record?” 


Notices 


INDIANA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 93d annual session of the Indiana Universalist 
Convention will meet in the Oaklandon church on 
June 28 and 29 for the hearing of reports, election 
of officers and any other business that may need at- 
tention. Opening session 3.30 p. m. Friday. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet at 
Junction City on Saturday and Sunday, June 22 and 
23, for the hearing of reports, the election of officers, 
and the transaction of any business which may legally 
come before it. 

Donald B. King, Secretary. 


‘COMMUNION GLASSES 


Finest Quality Crystal Glasses 


No. 66 Height, 1 5-8 inches 
No. 55 Height, 1 5-16 inches 
No. 44 Height, 1 1-8 inches 


Per dozen $.85 


Universalist Publishir g House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at Lewiston on 
June 24, 1940, at 1 p.m., for the examination of Duane 
Kelly Lyon ‘‘as to his fitness in purpose, character 
and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
church.”’ 

Will A. Kelley, Secretary. 


CENTRAL MOHAWK ASSOCIATION 


The Central Mohawk Association will meet in the 
Church of the Messiah, Fort Plain, N. Y., June 21, 
at 1.30 p.m. Program will be given later. 

Carrie A. Ritter, Secretary. 


Subscribe NOW ! 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon ti 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Roems 


Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


ighttully located in a beautiful old 


gland town. 


New 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Se.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.Bi 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D 


Regular College Courses. 


In the Foothills of the Adirondacks 


THE ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


CANTON, NEW YORK 
SUMMER SESSION, July 1— August 9 


IDEAL for Summer Study; Average TEMPERATURE July and August, 68.6 


Guidance Courses Leading to Counselor’s Certificates. 

Education Courses, Including Practice Teaching and Graduate Work. 
Institute of Reading, July 1-13, Dr. Stella S. Center of New York University. 
Visual Instruction Center in Co-operation with Harmon Foundation. 

French and German Workshops and Weaving Center. 


Radio Guild, University Radio Station WCAD, 
Programs given by Students and Community. 
Carl Snavely’s Coaching School, June 24-29, Football, Basketball, Training. 
Recreational Facilities, Including Golf, Tennis, Swimming, etc. 


Address: DEAN E. L. HULETT 
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Crackling 


“The average female is just now crazy 
over hats. If she hasn’t got a soft felt 
with a rakish crown and a thievish looking 
brim, she is crazy to get one.” 

When do you think this was first printed? 
On Oct. 26, 1874, in the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 

The world does not move.—Exchange. 

* * 


“T don’t want to complain, cook,” said 
her mistress, ‘‘but that friend who comes 
to see you stops much too late. I couldn’t 
get to sleep last night because of her 
laughter.” 

_“I’m sorry, ma’am,” replied the cook, 
“T was telling her about the time you tried 
to make a cake.”’—E xchange. 

* * 

“Darling!” he sighed, taking her hand 
in his, “do you remember when we met in 
the revolving door at the bank?” 

“Surely that was not the first time we 
met?” 

“Oh, no!” he replied. ‘‘But that was 
when we first started going round together, 


wasn’t it?’”—Montreal Star. 
* * 


’ 


Mr.: ‘I suppose you realize this pur- 
chase represents indulgence in sheer lux- 
ury. You must have known that we 
couldn’t afford it.” 

Mrs.: “But, you see, dear, if it had been 
a necessity we would have had to get it 
anyway.’ —H xchange. 

* * 

“I bought an engagement ring here 
three days ago,’’ said the young man to the 
assistant. 

“Yes, and for what would you like to 
exchange it?” 

“A revolver and one bullet, please!’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Cranky customer (bringing in old car): 
“Young man, I want to be sure that you 
know your business. How would you over- 
haul a car like mine?” 

Sarcastic garage mechanic: “I’d use a 
bicycle!’’—Omaha Bee. 

* * 

Fussy Passenger: “Is the 4.20 a good 
train?” 

Porter: “Well, people will talk, of 
course, madam, but there’s nothing 
definitely known ag’in her.’”’—Manila 
Bulletin. 

* * 

Judge: ‘“‘What’s the charge against this 
man, officer?” 

Highway Patrolman: ‘‘Arson, your hon- 
or. Burning up the road.”—Windsor Star. 

* * 


“T’m a self-made man.” 

“You are lucky. I am the revised work 
of a wife and three daughters.”—Siray 
Stories. 

* * 

Panhandler: “‘Would you be kind enough 
to help a man whose wife can’t get a job?” 
—Christian Advocate. 


Johannes says: 


DOUBLE THE LIST 


HE manager of the Universalist Publishing House 
has drafted an advertisement which appears in 
this issue of The Christian Leader. It is headed 

with the words, “Double the List.” Like practically 
every manager and every editor in the field, he is 
grappling with problems of finance and circulation. 
They are not separate problems but one problem. 
Without great addition to our overhead, we could put 
out twice as many papers. And if we had twice as 
many readers as a result, there would be a wide ex- 
tension of our influence and a good big part of our 
financial load would be lifted. 

Now many Universalists who cannot preach 
sermons or write pamphlets can reach new people 
with our messages by getting new subscribers for The 
Christian Leader. The manager has made an appeal 
for all of us to help. We second the appeal. 

We go farther and say flatly that if people knew 
what hard, intelligent, continuous work he has done for 
the Leader and for all other interests of our Publishing 
House, how quick he is to push for the G. S. S. A., 
W.N.M.A., Y. P. C. U., and the General Convention 
itself, they would not look upon this advertisement as 
one more dodge or expedient of officialdom, or as one 
more thing to be read indifferently and forgotten. 
We mean what we say when we say that many people 
in our fellowship could get one more subscriber to 
The Christian Leader if they were willing to make the 
sacrifice of time and talent and perhaps personal in- 
clination to attempt it. 

We have faith that many will respond. 


—The Christian Leader, May 11, 1940. 


DOUBLE THE LIST 


Every Subscriber 
Get a Subscriber 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 
Mr. or) Mrs. 5 .4f5 sa.caiess. hele ee ee who is a subscriber 
to The Christian Leader has proved to me that I should be a regular reader. 
So ENTER MY NAME AS A SUBSCRIBER. 
ENCLOSED FIND $2.50 for THE CHRISTIAN LEADER for 
ONE YEAR, or bill me. 
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